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FOREWORD 


In discussing the development of the literature of 

our own Church it was suggested that a volume of 
‘select sermons from some of our representative 
preachers would be interesting and helpful to our 
people. After careful consideration it was thought 
wise for the Publishing House to issue such a volume, 
and I was asked to gather the material, endeavoring 
to get samples of the sermons to which the people 
listen from week to week. 

Most of the sermons were delivered by pastors to 
congregations in the regular course of their ministry, 
and all of them are taken from the store upon which 
the preacher draws for the sermon as a part of public 
worship. The selection of preachers was made by a 
committee, which was compelled to choose from among 
a great number and leave out many whose sermons 
are just as worthy of a place in a book of this kind. 
If this venture proves to be successful, this volume 
will probably be the first of a series to which others 
will be asked to make their contribution. 

We send this volume forth with the hope that it 
will be a blessing to our people. May it quicken their 
interest in such literature as we are endeavoring to 
give them. If it does this and better acquaints our 
people with our preachers and the messages which 
they are delivering to their congregations, its mission 
will not be in vain. J. M. ROWLAND. 


Richmond, Va. 
(5) 
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THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 


BY GILBERT T. ROWE, D.D, 
Book Editor and Editor of Methodist Quarterly Review, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. i 
1 Peter 2: 17: ‘‘Love the brotherhood.” 


In his sermon at Athens, Paul declared that God 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dweil on all the face of the earth.” Although there 
are many superficial differences, and some differences 
that are not so superficial, there is a common sub- 
stratum of humanity that makes the whole world kin. 

There ought, therefore, to be a brotherhood of man. 
Men ought to live together as brothers of common 
origin, interests, aims, and destiny. Bonds of mutual 
helpfulness should unite’the human family in a fel- 
lowship as wide as the world. And for my part, I 
am not willing to limit my sympathy to any society, 
nation, group, or clan. More than two thousand years 
ago Terence, a Roman poet, wrote, “There is nothing 
of concern to humanity that is not also a concern to 
me,” and this sentiment echoes in the heart of the 
modern world. The fatherhood of God and its cor- 
relative, the brotherhood of man, are the two doc- 
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trines that have saturated Christian thought in recent 
years. 

But Peter says, “Love the brotherhood.” And the 
other sentences in the same verse plainly show that the 
apostle is not talking about a brotherhood of man, but 
a brotherhood of Christian faith and love. It is the 
group formed by contact with Jesus Christ that he 
has in mind. All men are to be honored, but the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood are to dwell together in mutual 
love. 

Now, for a moment we may feel inclined to remon- 
strate with the earnest apostle for proposing to con- 
centrate affection upon a section of mankind instead 
of allowing it to range freely and impartially over the 
whole field of human life. We might say: “Peter, 
have you not drawn in the lines too much? Are you 
not giving us a small thing in place of a large thing, 
and proposing to make us provincial and less brother- 
ly than the generous impulses of our Christian hearts 
would lead us to become?” 

Well, let us see. All men ought to be brothers; but 
are they? Cain slew his brother. The ideal is there, 
but it is not realized. For thousands of years men 
have entertained the thought of human brotherhood, 
and philosophers have proclaimed it as a high ideal, 
but there has been no power at hand to make the ideal 
actual. In reality mankind has been split up into 
mutually hostile races and nations, and within each 
nation classes and factions have been arrayed against 
each other. Lines have been drawn between the rich 
and the poor, between the educated and the unedu- 
cated, between the cultured and the uncultured, and the 
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whole human race has lived in a continual state of 
suspicion, hatred, and war. Although there is more 
or less love in nature and human nature, the unify- 
ing and cohesive forces are offset by forces that are 
divisive and disruptive, and there is no indication that 
man will ever be able of himself to attain the peace he - 
so much needs and desires. 

For a realization of the brotherhood of man a qual- 
ity of love above the merely human is required. It 
takes redeeming love. People will naturally come to- 
gether in congenial groups as each person gravitates 
toward others of like mind, and many kindly acts will 
be performed, but there is no native congeniality that 
will unite a’single community, to say nothing of a 
whole world. Nothing short of a love that loves the 
unlovely into lovable and seeks and saves the lost 
can do this, and such love comes down from above. 
It is a function of the cross of Jesus Christ. ‘For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? Do not even the publicans the same? And if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Do not even the publicans so?” 

We now begin to catch the significance of Peter’s 
exhortation to love the brotherhood. The Church is 
not simply a congenial coterie of kindred spirits. It 
does not exist for its own delectation. It has been 
charged with a great mission, and intrusted with a 
great task. It is to achieve the brotherhood of man; 
and only by the cultivation within itself of a quality 
of love that is above the human can the Church hope 
to extend its fellowship until it includes the last man 
and the boundary lines of the Christian brotherhood 
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become coterminous with the boundary lines of man- 
kind. The love experienced in the Church is inten- 
sive in order that it may become extensive. Only the 
constraining love of Christ can take a whole world 
into its arms. 

The New Testament contains two Greek words 
which indicate the difference between that natural 
kindness, which is well-nigh universal, and that di- 
vine love, which is shed abroad in the hearts of Chris- 
tians through the Holy Spirit. These words are phi- 
lanthropia and philadelphia. The first is made up of 
two words, which mean love and man, and its mean- 
ing may be seen in a sentence in Acts, which reads: 
“And the barbarous people shewed us no little phi- 
lanthropia: for they kindled a fire, and received us 
every one, because of the present rain, and because of 
the cold.” The English word “philanthropy” is de- 
rived directly from this source, and retains the orig- 
inal meaning. The second word is composed of two 
words, which mean love and brother, and it implies 
an intensity which the first word does not convey. 
When the writer of Hebrews says, “Let philadelphia 
continue,” he is speaking of that warm affection which 
exists among Christian people and overflows in bless- 
ing to all mankind. One is the loose tie of humani- 
tarianism; the other is the firm bond of Christian 
faith and love. 

Philanthropia is a widespread affection. It is found 
in all ages and among all people, and without it any 
organized form of society would not be possible. It 
is the impulse that prompts one person to supply an- 
other with a match, or to give a traveler the needed 
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information when he pauses to ask for directions at 
the forks of the road. The Chinese possess this qual- 
ity to a marked degree. It is said that a traveler in 
the heart of China would be treated with the utmost 
courtesy; and if he stopped to ask the distance to the 
next town, he would receive the answer that would 
seem to give him the greatest pleasure. If he ap- 
peared to be tired and worn and anxious to get to the 
end of the journey, the interrogated Chinaman would 
reply: “Some say it is twenty miles, and others say 
it is fifteen, but I have made the trip several times 
myself, and it never seemed to me to be more than 
about ten.” On the other hand, if the traveler seemed 
to be out for a pleasure ride on a good road, the 
answer would be something like this: “Some say it is 
ten miles, and others fifteen, but in my opinion it is 
about twenty.” In each case there is a desire to 
please. And most people would rather give pleasure 
than pain. All of us display philanthropy to some ex- 
tent. We are willing to show kindness whenever it 
does not cost us anything. 

Philanthropia is genial, and it does very well in fair 
weather. It is the common politeness that makes 
human association smooth. But it cannot stand the 
strain that is sure to come sooner or later between in- 
dividuals and classes in every community and between 
races and nations as they compete with one another 
for the great prizes of life. Philanthropia continues 
as long as it meets with appreciation and the desired 
response; but when it meets with misunderstanding 
and rebuff, it is likely to become discouraged and quit. 
When a mill owner, out of the generous impulses of 
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his heart, improves the streets of the mill village, pro- 
vides for wholesome recreation, and does all he can 
to enrich fhe lives of the operatives, a decent display 
of appreciation and gratitude will encourage him to 
continue his efforts. But if the beneficiaries of his 
kindness misinterpret his motives and begin to ac- 
cuse him of trying to blind their eyes to his robbery 
by giving them back in the form of benevolence a 
pittance of what is their own by right, the owner is 
apt to give up his good endeavors and tell the people 
that he really meant to help them, but since they do 
not appreciate his efforts he will discontinue them, 
and they can get along as best they can. 

The reign of no Roman emperor began with greater 
promise than that of Nero. Of generous and genial 
mind and attractive person, the young emperor started 
out upon a course of benevolent despotism which 
seemed to promise good to the whole population. But 
when he found that other men had tastes, opinions, 
and wills of their own and that men would not always 
agree with him in deciding what was best for them, 
he changed into a raging lion and invented unheard- 
of tortures for those who would not obey his whims. 
Henry VIII began his reign in the same way, and for 
the same reason developed into an intolerable tyrant. 

Philadelphia is quite different, because it is pro- 
duced by redeeming love. It is not fickle like philan- 
thropia, because it gets its staying power from God. 
Philadelphia never gives up. It believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, and endureth all things. It wili not 
fail nor be discouraged until it hath brought forth 

* justice unto victory, 
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es Moses was a favored son in Pharaoh’s court, 
went out to see how his people fared; and when he 
aw an Egyptian smiting one of his brethren, he slew 
the Egyptian and hid him in the sand. It was a nat- 
ural act in obedience to a philanthropic impulse, and 
he supposed that his people would understand and ap- 
preciate it. But when he went out again and tried to 
make peace between two Hebrews, he was repulsed 
with the question, “Intendest thou to kill me as thou 
killedst the Egyptian?” Knowing that his act of vio- 
lence had come to Pharaoh’s ears, he fled into another 
country, humiliated because of his failure to bring re- 
lief to his people by direct action. But the Moses that 
went back into Egypt to rescue his people was a very 
different man. Now he acted at the call of God and 
in response to redeeming love. “Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Let my people go.” In the wilder- 
ness the people acted like-spoiled children. When food 
was scarce they accused Moses of bringing them out 
in order to kill them with hunger; and when he was 
absent for a few days, they were ready to worship a 
golden calf and to forsake their leader and go back 
into Egyptian bondage. Had not the time come to 
give up the attempt to save such a people? “And 
Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, O, this peo- 
ple have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods 
of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—and 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written.” Such a prayer is not prompted by 
natural kindness, but by the redeeming love of God. 
There was in the heart of Moses that divine love 
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which came to final expression in the cross of Jesus 
Christ. 

Such is the love that reigns in the heart of the 
Church and sustains it in its saving work. And yet 
all is not peace in philadelphia. There is warfare 
among the saints, as one denomination arrays itself 
against another, and as Christians in all Churches are 
unfair to one another. It is a shame that Church 
members often quarrel among themselves, and that 
even preachers sometimes treat their brothers in the 
ministry in a thoroughly unchristian way. There is no 
excuse for such conduct, and the only thing to do 
about it is to quit it. 

But there is this difference betwen a quarrel with 
a Christian and a quarrel with a man of the world. 
Whereas the man of the world has no avowed prin- 
ciples by which he claims to regulate his life, the 
Christian has a touchstone by which all words and 
conduct must be tested. The New Testament shows 
plainly how Christians should treat each other and 
all men, and when one departs from the standard he 
can be brought to book. There is just one question to 
be asked about any word or act of a Christian man, 
and that is, “Is it according to the spirit of Jesus 
Christ as revealed in the New Testament?” 

A preacher on a mountain circuit went home with 
a steward one Sunday, and while dinner was being 
prepared the two men sat in the front room and en- 
gaged in a discussion. Soon the discussion became an 
argument, and a little later it became an altercation. 
The steward, who related the incident, said that the 
preacher, who had been a section boss on the rail- 
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road before going into the ministry, retained his old 
habit of bossing and ordered his stewards around as 
if they had been section hands. He said that, as he 
was reproving the preacher for acting in this way—in 
obedience to the disciplinary provision which makes 
it the duty of a steward to tell the preacher what he 
thinks wrong in him—the preacher suddenly arose to 
his full height of over six feet, came across the room, 
placed an enormous fist within six inches of his nose, 
and exclaimed, “Alex, I ought to mash your mouth!” 
The steward, who was a small man, said he was 
frightened, and that he got up from his chair, stepped 
back, raised the chair above his head, and made ready 
to strike, when the preacher’s hands fell limply to his 
sides and he cried out in a powerful voice: “Alex, 
put down that chair! Put down that chair! Isn’t this 
a pretty way for two Christian men to be acting?” 
He brought the steward to book, and he brought him- 
self to book, 

The Church is both the nucleus and the agent of 
the kingdom of God. As the nucleus it is a society 
in which the spirit and motive necessary to bring in 
the universal reign of God are already dominant. As 
the agent it possesses the ideal of a whole human race 
guided in all its thoughts and activities by the Divine 
Spirit, and continually receives from above the power 
through which the borders of the kingdom are being 
extended to cover the whole range of human life. Its 
aim is universal love; and its work must be continued 
until the whole world realizes that God is for every 
man and every man for God and that all men every- 
where are for each man and each is for all. 
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That the Church has always been fully conscious 
of its great purpose or that it has lived up to its high 
calling, nobody would be so bold as to claim. But in 
every age of its history it has been incomparably the 
finest and best organization that has been working for 
the benefit of mankind. Surveying the whole field of 
fellowship, an impartial observer must see that the 
Church offers the best opportunity for companion- 
ship and unselfish service that the world has ever 
known. No club, or society, or fraternity in the 
ancient or modern world has been able to do so much 
for its members or for any community in which it has 
been at work. 

The Church entered the ancient world of hatred 
and suspicion, of bondage and oppression, and created 
a people of God. Wise philosophers like Seneca were 
deeply conscious of a misery that they could not alle- 
viate and of a tyranny that they could not escape. 
But Christians trusted each other, and rose above all 
earthly bondage through absolute devotion to a cruci- 
fied and risen Christ. Because they knew that God 
was on their side, they did not fear the face of man; 
and because they felt themselves to be the undeserv- 
ing objects of infinite love, they became tender and 
compassionate toward all men, especially to the ig- 
norant and them that were out of the way. 

No people ever had greater cause for being grate- 
ful for the Christian brotherhood than our fathers 
and mothers of the old South. When the war came 
on, fathers and brothers went to the battle field and 
left their women and children in the care of and at 
the mercy of slaves, and the annals of history contain 
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no record of fidelity greater or more touching than 
that of the black man during the war. Why did these 
humble servants till the fields of their absent masters? 
Why did they not rise up and kill and burn and de- 
stroy? It was because they had been taught the love 
of God, and brought into the fellowship of the saints. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ, which their masters had 
shared with them, had tamed a savage race. 

The same message that regenerated a dying civili- 
zation and subdued the barbarous hordes that swept 
down upon it from the north is going out through all 
the earth to-day, and it is the only power that can 
unify human life and bring peace to a world of strife 
and war. The Church alone is cultivating a quality 
of love strong enough to counteract the natural an- 
tipathies of the human heart and unite all nations, 
races, and factions in a human brotherhood under 
Jesus Christ as Lord. 

The tie that binds Christians together in fellowship 
and service has been weakened by much unbrotherly 
feeling and conduct, and the division of the Church 
into many denominations has obscured the sense of 
unity and seriously retarded the progress of the king- 
dom of God. O that the world might again be con- 
strained to exclaim, “See how these Christians love 
one another”! For a Church that cannot be at peace 
within itself cannot hope to bring peace to the world. 

Love the brotherhood. Commit yourself unre- 
servedly to its fellowship, and give yourself unstint- 
edly to its service. Do not allow the Church to be- 
come a mere incident in your life by giving it a part 
of your leisure time while you devote your serious 
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hours to more important matters. There are no more 
important matters. No social activity or financial 
enterprise or political movement can promise more 
for personal improvement or community betterment 
than the righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, experienced in the Christian brotherhood; and 
when time shall at last come to an end and dump its 
final product into the lap of eternity, it will then ap- 
pear that all great and lasting achievement is accom- 
plished in the realm of personality. “Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


COHESION IN CHRIST 


BY WALTER ANTHONY, D.D. 
South Georgia Conference 


Colossians 1: 17: ‘‘ By him all things consist.” 

Curist Jesus is the cohesive principle of the uni- 
verse. All things, our text declares, whether material, 
animate, or spiritual, have in him the cohesive power 
of their existence. The Greek word sunesteken, here 
translated “consist,” means literally “stick together,” 
or cohere. Moffatt translates the passage, “All co- 
heres in him,” while Weymouth paraphrases it to read, 
“In and through him the universe is a harmonious 
whole.” Coherence being the objective and essence 
of every constructive endeavor, whether it be brick- 
making or the promotion of a league for peace among 
nations, is of vital interest to us. 


I. Curist Is THE COHERENT PRINCIPLE IN NATURE 


The testimony of St. John is that the Word was the 
cohesive power in the creation of the physical uni- 
verse: “Without him was not anything made that was 
made.” When “the earth was without form and 
void,” a yawning chaos, it was he who combined its 
chaotic elements in a cosmic harmony. The author 
of Hebrews speaks of him as “upholding all things 
by the word of his power.” He not only assembled 
those diverse cosmic elements in creation; he to-day, 
by his omnipotence, maintains them, whether atoms 
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or suns, in their appointed spheres. “Protoplasm” is 
a good word, and withal quite orthodox, meaning, as 
it does, protos, first, and plasma, shape or form. 
Shapeless chaos assumed forms of beauty at the be- 
hest of him whose hands were later to fashion ox 
yokes in the shop of Joseph; and those same hands 
which had formed the Pleiades were nailed to the 
cross in order that he might gather together in one 
all things both in heaven and on earth. 

All things material—whether they be electrons 
traveling in their atomic universes “at the rate of a 
hundred thousand miles per second,” or the sun Betel- 
geuse, “whose diameter is three hundred times greater 
than the sun of our own solar system’—all consist, 
hold together, in obedience to his power. To give 
names to the forces by which he operates is not to 
empty them of their mystery, nor is it to exclude from 
his universe him whose emanations these forces are. 
It matters little whether we name them “cohesion,” 
“adhesion,” “attraction,” “gravitation,” or “relativ- 
ity”’—Christ is all and in all! How vast the reaches 
of his unwearying dominance! Those qualified to 
know inform us that the light rays reaching us now 
from some of the more distant stars have required not 
less than 25,000 years to come within the range of our 
sight. How far-flung soever be the outposts of those 
uttermost worlds, their cycles were determined for 
them by him who took the children in his arms, say- 
ing, “Of such is the kingdom of God.” The very 
sparrows, he said, in dying, fall to sleep upon the 
Father’s breast. 

All things animate draw their life through him, by 
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whom they consist. What life is we know not. He 
never defined it, saving only when he identified life 
with himself: “I am the life.” Men have sought for 
words to express the vital mystery, Webster saying, 
for example, that life is “the property by which the 
organs of a plant or an animal are conceived as main- 
tained in the performance of their functions.” Who 
appoints their functions, and who “maintains” them 
in their performance? Who assembled, stuck them 
together, so as to express through them their vital 
ends? It was Christ. Separation from him, their 
vital principle of integration, results in dissolution, 
death. 

Have they the unaided wit to assemble themselves? 
Can the mindless germ at the point of a melon’s 
withered seed gather together without him the chem- 
icals necessary to the sweetness, flavor, and coloring 
matter essential to its ripened fruit? Such an achieve- 
ment would abash a chemist of all but superhuman 
genius ! 


“But if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


And it matters nothing in our thinking here whether 
we deal with tiny life forms too minute for micro- 
scopic vision, or with “that leviathan made to play in 
God’s wide sea.” In it all we must know that 


‘There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.’’ 
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Life forms which appear to us all but mindless 
possess a genius prophetic of the noblest achievements 
of man. “Some of the important inventions claimed 
by man,” says Charles A. David, “have been borrowed 
from some little crawling things that just neglected 
to have them patented. The diving bell is nothing 
less than an infringement on the work of a certain 
water spider. The art of paper-making was filched 
from the wasp. The lightning bug, that goes court- 
ing with a lantern, holds a secret which, if understood, 
would revolutionize the lighting of the world.” 
Whence this wisdom? All forms consist, exist, and 
persist through the immanence of the divine Christ. 


II. Curist Is THE COHERENT PRINCIPLE IN 
PERSONALITY 


Human personality is God’s crowning mundane 
creation. It represents a blending of elements es- 
sentially spiritual with certain physical organs of self- 
expression. Christ is the cohesive dynamic of per- 
sonality. Paul said not only that “all things consist 
in him”; he added, “for me to live is Christ.” Normal 
personality is a unit of being. “The sick soul,” ac- 
cording to William James, is a human personality, 
“divided and consciously inferior.” Twenty centuries 
before William James, Paul bewailed the anguish of 
a personality not unified, finding within himself ‘“an- 
other law in his members warring against the law of 
his mind.” The black horror which possessed the 
Gadarene demoniac, mastered as he was by the 
legion of devils, finds its ultimate expression in his cry 
to Jesus, “We are many.” Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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in his “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” reveals the tragedy 
of a personality not coherent, divided, chaotic. The 
Bible tells the same story in the record of King Saul; 
Shakespeare repeats it in “Hamlet”; the alienists in 
a recent trial of two youthful degenerates, convicted 
of crimes revolting beyond sane imagining, said these 
young “intellectuals” suffered “a division or lack of 
harmony between their intellectual and their emotional 
brains.” Such division exists in every personality not 
mastered by Christ. 

How is a personality at war within itself, divided, 
chaotic, to be brought into a harmonious unity? How 
is it to be made consistent? Earthly philosophers, 
with their charlatan remedies, can offer no real hope 
to the soul disintegrated by the sundering forces of 
sin. “I just went all to pieces,” exclaims a man, in 
telling of the riving of his uttermost being under prov- 
ocation’s stress. Is there anywhere in the universe 
a power adequate to the gathering together of a man 
when he has experienced moral and spiritual col- 
lapse? Our text is the answer: Christ is able to re- 
assemble the scattered fragments of that structure, 
making of its new-found unity a temple for the 
dwelling of the Spirit of God. Saul the persecutor, 
Augustine the dissipated, Francis the trivial, John 
Bunyan the profane, and a great host whom no man 
can number bear testimony to Christ’s power to unify, 
to integrate, and to vitalize personalities as diffused 
and as dead as the bones seen by Ezekiel in his val- 
ley of despair. Paul, after affirming the utter futility 
of all things else to effect this miracle, proclaims a 
power all sufficient “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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And not even that separation of physical and 
spiritual being called death can withstand the cohesive 
might of our death-conquering Christ. Even the 
crumbled ashes of our earthly tabernacle he will co- 
here upon that day when they who are in their graves 
shall hear his voice. And he that liveth and believeth 
on him shall never die. Personality consists in 
Christ. 


III. Curist Is THE COHERENT PRINCIPLE IN SOCIETY 


Social chaos assumes the ordered harmony of social 
' fellowship through the power of Jesus Christ. An 
enormous portion of his teachings had as their ob- 
jective the establishment among men of unity through 
love. With passionate longing he prayed for his fol- 
lowers that “they all may be one.’ Codperation to 
this end Jesus made the test of discipleship when he 
said, “He that gathereth not with me _ scattereth 
abroad.” 

The social objective of religion, and, in fact, the 
aim of civilization, is to unite men in harmonious and 
mutually helpful relationships. Social cohesion is the 
goal of redemption, as provisioned in Isaiah’s Golden 
Age: “The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together.” 

All other agencies, as commerce, treaties, and bal- 
ances of power, have proved but ghastly failures, as 
cohesive forces in the social order. To all these the 
World War is the anguished answer. It is through 
none of these that the “sons of thunder’ cease call- 
ing down fire from heaven, and learn, like “little chil- 
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dren,” to “love one another.” Warring Ishmaels are 
not made sons of consolation by cash. By all means 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 

But this prayer is to have answer only by the en- 
thronement of Christ. He alone has power to bind 
the chaos of warring brothers, riven homes, conflict- 
ing classes, clashing industry, and malevolent races 
and nations into a harmonious whole. 

Striving Jacob and Esau, following Peniel, where 
God showed his face, embrace with kisses and tears— 
an earnest of the thousands whose bitter quarrels 
have been changed to love songs through beholding the 
glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus. 

Domestic chaos, evidenced in the high-mounting 
divorce statistics, constituting in our country a na- 
tional shame, can give place to homes which are 
heavenlike only through the presence of Him who at a 
marriage feast wrought his first miracle in Cana of 
Galilee. 

Improved legislation looking to the abatement of 
the divorce evil is well and good; improved economic 
and social adjustments will also contribute a helpful 
part; but at last it is Christ alone who is able to 
save from disintegration the American home. In him 
our homes, no less than our universe and our per- 
sonalities, must consist. 

The same truth obtains with reference to those 
schisms, castes, class divisions, and clans which have 
digged chasms of separation and vital impoverish- 
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ment between men. They are of the nether world, 
for our God is not the author of schism. But they 
can be exercised by no power short of Christ’s. 
“Judy O’Grady and the queen’s lady are sisters un- 
der the skin,” but it requires the indwelling power of 
the Son of God to compel the queen’s lady to give a 
practical recognition to that fact. The Duchess of 
Buckingham wrote to the Countess of Huntington 
concerning the early Methodist preaching: “Their doc- 
trines are strongly tinctured with impertinence and 
disrespect toward their superiors, in perpetually en- 
deavoring to level all ranks, and to do away with all 
distinctions, as it is monstrous to be told that you 
have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that 
crawl on the earth!” 

And as to the bitter industrial strife, the expensive 
war between those who own and those who toil, this 
too must give place to economic codperation when 
Jesus is crowned King in commerce. Christ aims to 
make business, not battle, but brotherhood. It is 
because men ignore him that they waste their sub- 
stance in the riot of lockouts and strikes. The indus- 
trial Frankenstein monster is like the demoniac of 
Gadara: No man can bind him; but Jesus can make 
him society’s asset rather than the destroyer of its 
peace. Wherever Christ has been given his proper 
place of authority in industry, it has been demonstrat- 
ed that in him is found the secret of industrial har- 
mony. Economic stability in him consists. 

Never more than at this time has there been need 
for the application of the principles and power of 
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Christ to the jarring relationships obtaining between 
the diverse races and nations of our world. The 
present-day clash of nations and races is the most 
omnious fact of history. 

The Hon. Winston Churchill, sometime British 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and later Minister of 
Munitions, and Secretary of State for War, has re- 
cently declared in an article captioned “Shall We Com- 
mit Suicide?” 


Such then is the peril with which mankind menaces itself. 
Means of destruction incalculable in their effects, wholesale 
and frightful in their character, and unrelated to any form of 
human merit: the march of Science unfolding ever more ap- 
palling possibilities; and the fires of hatred burning deep in 
the hearts of some of the greatest people of the world, fanned 
by continual provocation and unceasing fear and fed by the 
deepest sense of national wrong and national danger! 


He sees another and more terrible war in the off- 
ing and prophesies of it that it will be a “general 
doom,” “the supreme catastrophe” to be averted if 
men are to continue to live upon the earth. 

Meantime the leaven of the principle of self-de- 
termination ferments in the colored races—the yellow, 
brown, red, and black peoples—who, while they com- 
prise one-half of the world’s population, exercise 
domination over only about one-tenth of its habitable 
land. 

Humanity has now reached a stage im its life where 
it must either submit to the lordship of Christ or com- 
mit suicide wholesale, so limitless has become its 
lethal power through science. 

How is the holocaust of the world to be prevented? 
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If the riven world of humanity is to be saved alive, 
something more is required than leagues, courts, and 
partial disarmaments. It is only the Christ of God 
who is able to meet the fearful necessities of this pres- 
ent world. And he is able! All power is given unto 
him in heaven and earth! Wherever, even in small 
degree, his person and teachings have been invoked, 
joyful seekers unto him have found him indeed “Won- 
derful, Counselor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” The objective of his 
government upon the throne of his kingdom is “to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with 
justice from henceforth even forever.” 

Chile and Argentina made him the sentinel between 
them, erecting his image upon the mountain peak bor- 
der line of their countries; and they found that his 
spirit made forts and armaments unnecessary; he 
showed himself the conservator of their stability, 
their strength, and peace. Livingstone in Africa, 
Paton in the Hebrides, and our missionaries in China, 
Korea, and Japan have demonstrated that there is but 
one racial problem as between the white and black 
and yellow peoples: that is the problem of dissipat- 
ing moral and spiritual darkness by the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness with healing in his wings. Can- 
nibal tribesmen become through him as gentle as chil- 
dren, brave as Stephen, and loyal as Jonathan, ready 
to give up their lives in sacrificial service at their 
Master’s behest. 

Recognizing, as we must, the fact of humanity’s in- 
terdependence—the solidarity of the race—through 
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Christ we can, and we must, make this solidarity a 
source of joyous conquest through codperation, lest 
it prove a fatal virus dooming us all to abysmal death. 
In Christ alone can humanity consist. 

It should scarcely be necessary to add that, in this 
process of self-renunciation for the universal good, 
Christ’s torchbearer must be his Church. It little 
avails us to preach peace through Christ, if we, the 
Church, his body, through accenting our diversities, 
are to add to the sum total of the strife of the world. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks of the Hibbert Journal complains in 
his “Realities and Shams” that “the Christian 
Churches,” while “urging the principle of self- 
renunciation upon governments,” have never “shown 
a disposition to practice that principle in their rela- 
tions with one another.” 

But throughout Christendom to-day that sharp chal- 
lenge is being met by a growing spirit of tolerance, 
charity, and codperation upon the part of the denomi- 
nations. This spirit is destined to conquer the world. 
And Christ’s Church will lead. 

The tragedy of Babel, with its confusion of tongues, 
was the loss between men of their understanding and 
sympathy. At Pentecost the Church found through 
Christ the remedy for that loss. On that wondrous 
day the bar sinister was removed: “Every man heard 
them speak in his own language.” That auditory 
miracle was temporary; but the spiritual fact for 
which it stands is as abiding as Christ. To-day, as 
then, all men understand the universal language of 
love. Its thrilling accents have need of no inter- 
preter, 
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Because Christ loves utterly, he must conquer ulti- 
mately. Undying, unmeasured, unconquerable, thou 
shalt reign until thou hast put all enemies under thy 
feet! And in thee, thou “strong Son of God, im- 
mortal Love,” do all things consist. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


BY R. H. BENNETT, D.D. 
Virginia Conference 


Matthew 6: 9: “‘Our Father who art in heaven.” 


In the earliest dawn of human history we find man 
stretching out his hands unto God. Ever since “out 
of the garden” was the verdict, he has wandered a 
lost child, sobbing at night in the forest gloom. The 
dim and distorted half-truths of the ethnic religions 
reveal to us the gropings of the past, through a mid- 
night shade. The Arctic explorer over the ice fields 
of the frozen north; the traveler, across the trackless 
desert; the sailor, on the pathless sea; Columbus, 
sweeping the horizon day by day for the longed-for 
land; Balboa, climbing peak after peak to glimpse 
perchance the Western sea—these are but feeble pic- 
tures of mankind’s search for God. Hear him: “O that 
I knew where I might find him.” “Lord, save, or I 
perish.” “What is truth?” “O where shall rest be 
found?” “How can we know the way?” Ah, the 
wail of the world: “We hunger. We thirst. Who will 
take us back to our lost Father? Who will give us 
God?” A restoration to communion with God is the 
supreme desire of the human soul. “Forgive my sins. 
Save me,” may be the surface cry of the human heart, 
but a far deeper and more unearthly yearning is, 
“Show me thy glory.” To know God and to come into 
his companionship alone fills hearts made for his in- 
dwelling. 

3 (33) 
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Wuo Is HE? 


As Frederick Robertson says: “What is the being 
that is ever near, sometimes felt, never seen; that 
which has haunted us from childhood with a dream 
of something surpassingly fair, which has never yet 
been realized; that which sweeps through the soul at 
times as a desolation, like the blast from the wings of 
the angel of death, leaving us stricken and silent in 
our loneliness; that which has touched us in our 
tenderest point, and the flesh has quivered with agony 
and our mortal affections have shriveled up with pain; 
that which comes to us in aspirations of nobleness? 
Shall we say it or he? What is it? Who is he? 
Those anticipations of immortality and God, what are 
they? ... Shall I call them God, Father, Spirit, 
Love? A living being within me or outside me? Tell 
me thy name, thou awful mystery of loveliness!” 
“Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” 

To know God. Impossible p:oblem! So the infant 
reaches for the moon from its mother’s arms. So the 
child thinks to dip the ocean with his little thimble. 
And yet there are paths that lead to his dwelling 
place. His voice is the music of the spheres, his name 
is in the stars, his steps are in the mighty deep, his 
guiding hand is seen in human history. 


How to Finp Him 


I look around me and T see ten thousand instances 
of design and purpose in the face of nature. One— 
a thousand instances—might be fortuitous; but when 
for six thousand, not to say millions, of years the laws 
of nature have thrown double sixes without one fail- 
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ure, we must conclude that the dice are loaded. As 
well tell us that a case of type thrown at random at 
the forms would compose and arrange itself into one 
of Shakespeare’s marvelous plays. And Paley’s watch, 
which spoke to him of its maker, is becoming more 
and more, with each new discovery of science, a mon- 
ster radio with megaphone attachment, shouting, “I 
believe in God, maker of heaven and earth.” 

I look within myself and see a law written in my 
heart that distinguishes between good and evil. The 
distinctions it draws are marvelously exact and dis- 
criminating. Its specifications provide for the most 
delicate differences. There is a sheriff too, and 
penalties exacted to the uttermost farthing. Prizes 
and rewards are there bestowed without stint, follow- 
ing upon this law’s observance. Law implies a law- 
maker and executor. It is never spontaneous. Law, 
moreover, is not an agent, but the result of the acts of 
some agent. What agent? God. 

I look deeper within and see myself, a moral agent, 
king within my realm of soul and destiny. Absolute 
monarch of my life for weal or woe, and royally en- 
dowed with attributes and possibilities which even an 
angel might envy. These'very attributes, among them 
the fragrance of immortality in the soul, speak to me 
of a regal kinship; and by all the laws of thought I 
know that, since the less cannot produce the greater, 
I am not the offspring of blind chance, acting on dead 
matter, but the child of a creator far greater even 
than that creature of imperial endowments and well- 
nigh infinite attainments—man. 
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Eureka! 


Along these paths mankind has found God, and 
called him the Creator, the First Cause, the Great 
Architect, the Divine Lawgiver, etc. 

But this search has not been all on one side. If the 
child has cried for its parent, the Father’s heart has 
bled for his child. Human history is but the annals 
of God attempting to reveal himself to man. And 
men have ever been great or small as they knew him, 
or were ignorant of this knowledge. And the aim of 
all aims and ultimate end of all ends is to see God 


FATHERHOOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


There has been a tendency sometimes to minimize 
too much the revelation of God as a Father in the Old 
Testament. The doctrine is there plainly stated many 
times. He is represented as making Israel, bearing 
him in his arms, chastening as a parent, pitying as a 
father his children those that fear him, and remem- 
bering though earthly parents forget. “Though Abra- 
ham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us 
not, O Lord, thou art our Father.” But while clearly 
stated, the doctrine, like many other truths, must wait 
for hearts fitly prepared to receive it before it can be 
made to live and breathe. So when the fullness of 
time had come and men’s hearts were ready, the doc- 
trine was proclaimed anew by Jesus Christ and re- 
vealed in his own life in such different proportions as 
to amount to a new revelation. To the Jew the Father- 
hood of God meant, rather more than anything else, 
certain privileges of nation and race. There needed 
a more powerful impulse and a sweeter intimacy than 
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national privilege if the idea of this relation was to 
take hold of the consciousness of mankind. For the 
Old Testament glimpses of God are but the “back 
parts,” if we may so speak, compared to the “open 
face” of him as we behold it in Jesus Christ. And the 
first vision of the Father that the Son gives to a 
hungry orphan world beggars all previous conceptions, 
even in his holy word, of his saints as to their Father. 


CHRISTIANITY’S CREDENTIAL 


t is here that we find one of the divine credentials 
of Christianity. It furnishes this new impulse, it 
answers the age-long cry of humanity. And the rev- 
elation of God as a Father is Christianity’s own 
peculiar discovery. Confucius is a cold philosopher, 
Brahma an abstraction, Buddha a mysterious contra- 
diction, unfeeling fate the real deity of Mohammed. 
The Great ‘Spirit of the savage is a strange being to 
be propitiated by uncanny orgies. God is our Father, 
pitying, loving, chastening, walking with his children 
over the stones, among the thorns, rejoicing in their 
happiness, sorrowing in their grief. This is the very 
essence of Christianity. 

The Founder of our religion laid no such stress on 
any other doctrine, using it as the foundation upon 
which to build the superstructure of our faith, and 
taking it as the accepted starting point from which to 
reason in many of his arguments. It permeates and 
fills all Christian faith and life, and no other idea has 
so dominated thought since Christ revealed and ap- 
plied this infinitely precious truth, and bequeathed it 
to his followers forever as a priceless legacy—the 
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response of appreciation to which legacy is written 
by his Church on the very foundation stone of that 
Church’s faith, “I believe in God, the Father Al- 


mighty.” 


“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature; 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human; 

That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened, 
Listen to this simple story.” 


Helen Keller, blind, deaf, and dumb, by wonder- 
fully patient teaching is taught to communicate with 
others. The imprisoned soul has come into possession 
of many new and precious thoughts, but no sugges- 
tion of God has yet been made to it. Great-hearted 
Phillips Brooks comes from Boston to her Alabama 
home to reveal to her the Father. Through her 
teacher, as interpreter, he tells her of the glory of the 
heavens, the color and perfume of the flowers, the 
melody of the birds, the splendor of mountain, sky, 
and sea, and then with a prayer for God’s help, he says 
gently: “Helen, this great and gracious being, who 
made all this, is called God!” Instantly a heavenly 
radiance glowed upon the child’s face (and one who 
has seen that face knows how it can glow) as she 
quickly spelled with her fingers the words: “O, I 
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have known him all the time, but I never knew his 
name.” 

Could the Creator have chosen a fitter relation in 
which to reveal himself to us? All that is holiest and 
most sacred in life, tenderest in emotion, supreme in 
anxiety, devoted in affection, and unutterably blessed 
in its success is found in the relations of Christian 
parentage. 


Or THE Dust oF THE GROUND 


The elemental principle of fatherhood is creation. 
God is our Father even more nearly than an earthly 
parent. Whether we believe in the creation of a new 
soul by immediate divine agency at the birth of every 
child, or hold to the traducian theory of transmitted 
soul life like the flame of one candle is lit from an- 
other, “it is he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves.” 

Professor Winchell says something like this: Con- 
sider our bodies in the process of growth. The 
stomach furnishes the material. Out of this are 
selected and built up the tissue fabrics. In one place 
are the materials for the bones, in another the nerve 
stuff, in a third place are selected and combined the 
atoms for the muscles. Why is the bone material not 
carried to the muscle factory, or the nerve stuff made 
into bone? The most careful selection and discrimi~ 
nation prevails. Again consider the building of the 
bones. In one place is built a long bone, in another is 
built a flat bone, in another a round bone. Why is the 
-skull not built into the shoulder, or the shoulder blade 
into the sole of the foot? Evidently there is a mind 
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at work, carrying out some preconceived plan and pat- 
tern, But whose mind is it? Not that of the man 
himself. Every man can answer for himself as to 
whether he made his own bones. Verily, “in him 
we live and move and have our being.” ‘Closer is he 
than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” Thus 
not only are our spirits the breath of his life, but our 
bodies are fashioned by his hands. 


PHYSICAL PRESERVATION 


Fatherhood means preservation. The Creator 
dwells in every man’s body. Science calls it the life 
force, but behind that force is God. He it is that 
chases every drop of blood from heart to finger tips 
and back again. He tingles in every nerve, and moves 
in every muscle and beats in every heart throb, and 
dwells in the gray matter of the brain even while our 
thoughts arise. Do we not forget sometimes how 
ceaseless is his care of us, and how continually we 
are dependent on him? 

Let one instance suffice. We daily behold with in- 
difference the returning sunlight. But Dr. Bushnell 
thus describes its possible failure to reappear. “Let 
the hour of morning come and bring with it no dawn; 
the outcries of a horror-stricken world fill the 
air and make, as it were, the darkness audible. The 
beasts go wild and frantic at the loss of the sun. The 
vegetable growths turn pale and die. A chill creeps 
on and frosty winds begin to howl across the freezing 
earth. Colder and yet colder is the night. At length 
the vital blood of all creatures stops, congealed. 
Down goes the frost toward the earth’s center. The 
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heart of the sea is frozen; nay, the earthquakes are 
themselves frozen in under their fiery caverns. The 
very globe itself, too, and all the fellow planets that 
have lost their sun are become mere balls of ice swing- 
ing silent in the darkness.” Such is the light which re- 
visits us in the silence of the morning. It makes no 
shock or scar. Its noise would not awaken an infant 
in his cradle, and yet by it how clearly is revealed our 
dependence upon the great Father, who sends it to 
the earth afresh each day upon its mission. In like 
manner, though we talk of the laws of trade and pro- 
duction, of export and import, of labor and business, 
it is from the hand of the same Father who feeds the 
young eagles and lions, when they cry, that our every 
morsel of food, our shelter, and our clothing come. 


“A JEALOUS GoD” 


Fatherhood means authority; with double emphasis 
this meaning comes. The first scepter on earth was 
a Father’s. scepter. As the family is older than the 
State, the Father’s rule antedates the governor’s or 
the king’s. There is no element in the current idea 
of God to-day more neglected than this. Among the 
worst symptoms of our age are a revolt against all 
authority and a general decay of the sense of sinful- 
ness. To how many is God a French God, Le bon 
dieu, the goody-goody God, smiling at us approvingly 
when we do right, and conveniently looking the other 
way when we wish to do wrong. “Ah, Berry,” said old 
Dr. Dale, of England, in his last days to Dr. Berry, 
“nobody is afraid of God now.” Such a symptom is 
an ominous one. How many a pastor has it sent to his 
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knees in an agony of prayer that men might again 
learn reverence for his holy name. Against the opu- 
lent background of our overripe civilization, sleek with 
prosperity, how thin and meager the spiritual sense 
stands out! How many a pastor has felt tempted to 
yield to the influences acknowledged by the Catholic 
priest of New England in his frank reply, who, when 
asked how he managed his people, said: “Alas, sir, a 
few of them by fear; but most of them by flattery.” 
Superficial views of God give surface views of sin, 
and so we hear the timid call of some pulpits to-day: 
“You must repent, as it were, and be converted, in a 
measure, or you will be damned, to a certain extent.” 
O that men might know, even unto shuddering, the 
inviolable sanctity of a moral principle, that they 
might learn that God himself, were he to swerve one 
hair’s breadth from absolute truth and integrity, would 
cease to be God or perish! He who is infinite in holi- 
ness can only view sin with infinite horror, as that 
which robbed heaven of one-third of its inhabitants, 
wrecked the world, built the chambers of hell, cost the 
life of his only-begotten Son, and threatens to destroy, 
unless rooted out, the lives of his other children. 
The only thing he hates!) A devoted Christian mother 
in speaking of the childhood of her grown daughter, 
a beautiful character, said to me, with love’s hyper- 
bole, that there were times when she thought she 
would almost have to kill that daughter in chastising 
her to correct certain faults. And so our Father, in 
his loving discipline, will take us, if need be, to the 
very gates of death and well-nigh grind our hearts to 
powder that the evil tendencies be rooted out. The 
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Lamb’s bride must and shall be as stainless as the 
driven snow! 

Let us not make God an Eli, whose career, like a 
fly in amber, is preserved in the history of the Jewish 
people that we might know our Father’s opinion of 
parental weakness. In this “age of obedient parents” 
we may well remember that every spoiled child is a 
monument to a parent’s folly, and that our Heavenly 
Father loves us too truly to see us wrecked for lack of 
discipline. 


An INNER CIRCLE 


All men under the broad canopy of heaven can 
kneel and say “Our Father,” but there is a smaller 
circle who use the words in a far higher and dearer 
sense. It is in this nearer sense that God is especially 
the Father of all believers. Though he maketh his 
sun to shine upon the evil and the good, and send the 
rain upon the just and upon the unjust, yet it is the 
far greater privilege of those in whom his spirit has 
shined to cry, “Abba, Father”—our own dear Father. 

Ah, blessed, glorious truth to feel that the hand on 
the helm of the universe is that of our Father, and that 
he is near to us, to realize and know that nothing can 
go wrong, but that he brings greater good out of all 
evil, and that life’s perplexities are but his way of 
conducting us to greater joy. 


“Tf I ask Him to receive me, 
Will he say me nay? 
Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away. 
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Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless? 

Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs 
Answer, yes.”’ 


FirE FLAKES CHANGE TO ROSE LEAVES 


With you, my brethren, I realize that there are prob- 
lems that well-nigh wreck the human intellect to at- 
tempt to solve, that there are griefs that break our 
hearts; with you I walk about the old questions of 
evil and pain, and like all past generations of men, we 
give them up as insoluble; with all humanity we see 
many hopes lying dead at our feet, shattered ambitions 
and aspirations that have breathed their last; but even 
these limitations and sorrows that tear our poor 
hearts and eat like iron into the soul are but means of 
grace to lead us nearer to our Father’s side, and teach 
us to shout and sing. Who would miss one single 
pang, since each has its own sweet lesson for us and 
every blistering fire flake is transformed into sweetest 
rose leaves as it falls? A saintly old preacher whose 
heart, even in feeble age and ill health, had been torn 
by vultures of torture as never before, said to me in 
the strength of his faith, even with bleeding heart: 
“My Father has seen fit to thrust me into the furnace 
many times. Each time I can see that some dross has 
been burned away. But this time the fire is seven 
times hotter than ever before. I said to him last 
night, ‘My Father, I can no longer preach, but I can 
witness for thee.’”” And nobly did he witness. 

He would not be God or we his creatures could we 
understand all his plans, But we will never question 
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his goodness or doubt his love. What child ever un- 
derstood all the training and treatment of its parents? 


HorRIBLE TRAGEDY! 


Some years ago, as we passed up that wild gorge of 
Niagara River, the guide showed us a human body 
floating in the terrible whirlpool rapids. Round and 
round it went beyond all human help. No line could 
reach it far from land. No boat could live amid that 
awful maelstrom. The strongest swimmer dare not 
breast those raging billows. A foolhardy man once 
tried it years ago. He was sucked under like a straw, 
and his life beaten out. A steamboat essayed the trip, 
and was carried out of sight, amid the seething, 
furious flood in the two-hundred-foot depth of mad- 
dened waters. It was supposed to be the body of a 
poor sinful woman who, for very bitterness of life, 
had flung herself into the foaming flood. The body 
might pass out into Lake Ontario at any moment, or 
it might circle there for weeks. O the pity of it! 
Almost within call there were populous towns, teem- 
ing with human life. Crowds of gay sight-seers 
passed to and fro, but none could reach and rescue that 
floating corpse. The world moved on as before. Un- 
der the shining sun the poor body lay there on the 
water, tossed from wave to wave. And when the 
sun had set and God’s quiet stars came out they looked 
down on that same ghastly face and bloated form and 
staring eyes. Behind that woman’s death was a stain- 
less childhood. Once, as somebody’s darling babe, 
she lay clasped in mother’s arms. 
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“Once she was pure as the snow, but she fell— 
Fell like a snowflake from heaven to hell, 
Fell to be tramped as the filth of the street, 
Fell to be scoffed at, spit on, and beat, 
Pleading, cursing, dreading to die, 
Selling her soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living, and fearing the dead. 
Merciful God, has she fallen so low? 
And yet once as pure as the beautiful snow?” 


Men ask, Where are the providence and Fatherhood 
of God in such a case? My friends, we are not 
machines. Fatherhood does not destroy our free 
agency. Else we cease to exist as sons of God, im- 
mortal souls made in his likeness as moral agents, and 
degenerate into mere puppets pulled ee and run 
on pulleys. 


O Azssatom! My Son! 


What an awful thought it is that a parent’s tears 
may fall in vain! Jacob may cry and go mourning to 
his grave. “Me have ye bereaved of my children. 
Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away.” There is no anguish this side the 
bottomless pit so unfathomable as the pangs of a 
parent over a lost child. And its very helplessness 
adds a deeper note of bewildering horror. 

Though love may empty itself without stint, an idol- 
ized boy may go down to a drunkard’s grave. Willful 
sin, O dread power, may baffle even infinite love. Ab- 
salom dies a traitor, even though dearer to his father’s 
soul than life itself, and the old king goes up to his 
bedchamber over the gate with broken heart, sobbing 
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in the agony of his grief, “O Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee! O 
Absalom, my son! my son!’ 
And so like Jacob, or David, or Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem, our Heavenly Father’s heart may bleed 
_-~for the prodigal, but it bleeds in vain unless that prodi- 
/ gal shall turn toward home, where the Father waits. 
/ O, come back! 
j There are many doors, at which we bruise our poor 
_ knuckles, which do not open to our sesame. 


“God has his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 


V6 Of him he loved so well.” 
ed 
/ j But though 


“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I camnot drift 
Beyond his love and care.’ 





“For the mountains shall depart and the hills be 
removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord.” 


“Child of my love, lean hard, 
And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 
I know thy burden, child. I shaped it; 
Poised it in mine own hand; made no proportion 
In its weight to thine unaided strength, 
For even as [ laid it on, I said, 
| _ ‘JT shall be near, and while she leans on me, 
This burden shall be mine, not hers: 
| So shall I keep my child within the circling arms 
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Of my own love.’ Here lay it down, nor fear 

To impose it on a shoulder which upholds 

The government of worlds. Yet closer come; 

Thou art not near enough: I would embrace thy care 
So I might feel my child reposing on my breast. 
Thou lovest me? I knowit. Doubt not then: 

But loving me, lean hard!” 

It is not as the “sire” of royalty, but as the “papa” 
of childhood that He comes nearest to us. There are 
times when the way grows so hard and our feet so 
weary and our strength so spent, that we lift up our 
hands to Him and cry, “I can go no farther, O my 
Father.” Then underneath us go the everlasting arms, 
and he raises us to his bosom, and, tired out like a 
little child, we fall asleep upon his breast, while he 
carries us nearer home. 


FLoops AND EARTHQUAKES 


Men wish to know where the Fatherhood of God 
appears in a Japanese earthquake or a Lisbon flood, 
with their unspeakable horrors. His theological rela- 
tion to such tragedies may not be easy to answer, but 
we can see untold benefits springing up from such 
chaos even with the first peep of morning light. What 
qualities of character evoked in the sufferers, heroism, 
self-sacrifice, courage, faith, sympathy, love for their 
fellows, dauntless resolution to rebuild their loved 
cities! Consider the melting of the hard heart of com- 
merce in the extension of their credit in distant marts 
of trade. Remember how millions of dollars leap in a 
flash like angels of mercy from as many hearts to fly 
to the rescue. Epochs of undisturbed prosperity have 
ever been times when the virtues of highest character 
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languished. Some one has said: “There could be no 
generosity in life if there were no need of gifts, no 
sympathy if there were no sorrows, no courage if 
there were no dangers, no patience if there were no 
burdens. The disasters of life are heaven’s envoys, 
bringing in their hands God’s best gift, Godlikeness 
of character.” Out of the direst afflictions God en- 
ables us to extract sweetest blessings. He sends food 
to a fainting prophet by the foul vultures of the 
desert. 


THE OMNIPOTENT FATHER 


To a child a father represents omnipotence. What 
implicit faith the baby boy has in father’s ability! 
What is amusingly attractive in the child’s faith is 
literally true only of our Heavenly Father. How de- 
lightful to feel that we can lean back upon Omnipo- 
tence ; to know that all things are working out his pur- 
poses and plans, and that every stroke of evil against 
good has its energy turned against wickedness in favor 
of light; that we are coworkers together with him who 
cannot fail, whose success was assured before the 
issue was joined, who only allows evil a certain scope 
until his wish shall go forth for it to flee and perish 
forever from the earth. 

Statistics? What care we for them? Nothing is 
falser. To one thing you can never apply your mathe- 
matics-—to the kingdom of God. Pile up the probabili- 
ties against the conquest of the world for righteous- 
ness, and one prophecy of God’s will blow them away 
asa breath. While New York City is reading a news- 
paper article proving that it is impossible for a steam- 
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ship to carry enough coal to push its engines across the 
ocean, the first transatlantic liner puffs up New York 
Harbor with Liverpool coal on board for sale. And 
so while doubt and unbelief prepare their little theses 
on the decadence of Christianity and the failure of the 
Gospel, 
‘Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone; 
Laughs at impossabilities 
And cries, ‘It shall be done.’ ”’ 

I love to sit down and heap up the facts and argu- 
ments against the cause of God and then demolish 
them like a house of children’s cards with one touch 
of the omnipotence of the great Father. 

The century may be going on in war and blood and 
fire round the earth; the nations may meet in a peace 
conference one year, and be at each others’ throats 
the next; Mongol and Aryan may be girding them- 
selves for the titanic struggle of the ages, but our own 
Father is at the helm, and he is bringing the ship to 
her desired haven. And so I am content to bide his 
own time and upon this serene mountain height of 
trust await the unfolding of his plans. How restful 
to lean back upon the arm of Omnipotence, and feel 
that everything is working out for the very best under 
the control of One too strong to be thwarted, too wise 
to err, and too good to be unkind. How delightful to 
enjoy in anticipation the triumph of the winning side. 


Love 


Inwrought and imbedded in every relation of par- 
entage is love. For how long did men seek God in 
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nature, and found him not save as a purpose, a Cre- 
ator. There is too much waste, too much suffering, in 
nature for us to read in it the truth that God is love. 
It is not amid the folios of creation or of the final 
cataclysm, not in Elijah’s earthquake or hurricane 
or fire that we find the Father. But when God would 
make the supreme revelation of himself to man, he 
sets a cross upon a hill, hangs thereon in willing agony 
his only-begotten Son, and cries, “Behold the love of 
God.” 

And there we have divine love translated into 
human lineaments—love eternal, love individual, love 
impartial, love victorious over hate and sin and death 
and hell. Is it strange that there should leap up like a 
mighty giant within our hearts a devotion to him 
stronger than life or death? 


“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—lI say 
That of all mankind I will cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven or hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 
Blessed Saviour, we shall see thee by and by, and 
lay our trophies at thy feet. 


REUNION AT THE OLD Home 


There is no sweeter thought in fatherhood than re- 
union at the old home. How our hearts go back with 
ever-increasing fondness to the old home of child- 
hood! “The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
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wildwood, and every loved spot which our infancy 
knew’—the flowers, the bees, the places where the 
birds nested, and the pools where the fish lay hidden, 
the berries, and the nuts, the old oaken bucket, the 
springtime, and the harvest home. What an inex- 
pressible longing for the old place comes over us! 
How fresh every experience to us then! What zest 
in every task or joy! “Trailing clouds of glory had 
we come from God who is our home.” How near 
heaven and God seemed! Just up there a little way 
the other side of the clouds! What perfect faith and 
tender love then filled our hearts! How old men 
dream with delight that they are boys again with the 
keenness and zest of youth, and awake to find them- 
selves in the sere and yellow leaf, with companions 
gone, while they flutter alone in the chill autumn 
winds, the last leaf upon the twig. Do we not miss 
our parents more and more? How we tire of cease- 
less responsibility, and long to have father and mother 
decide our vexed problems for us! How we cry out 
for childhood again! 


“T Want TO BE A LITTLE Boy AGAIN” 


At the zenith of his fame, while the continent was 
applauding his deliverances. as orator and editor, 
Henry Grady left the Atlanta Constitution office, and 
took the train one afternoon for his widowed mother’s 
home. “Mother,” said he, “I want to be a little boy 
to-night. I want to sit on my little stool by your side 
with my head against your knee, and have you tell me 
stories like you used to do. I want you to make me 
some of those little cakes you used to cook for us for 
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supper. Then, mother, get out my old trundle-bed. 
I must sleep in it to-night. And after I have knelt at 
your knee and said, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ 
you must come in and tuck me in that little bed, and 
say a prayer over me like you used to do ’way back 
in the past.” Ah, who has not felt that way? Who 
has not cried out sometimes : “Mother, come back from 
the echoless shore. Take me again to your heart as of 
yore. Over. my slumbers your loving -watch keep. 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep. I have 
grown weary of toil and of tears. Toils without 
recompense, tears all in vain; take them and give me 
my childhood again.” 


“ARE THE CHILDREN ALL IN?” 


fathers, mothers, from whose arms the children 
have gone out into the world, do you miss them? Do 
your hearts ache for loneliness? Do you count the 
days and hours from the Christmas reunion to the 
summer holidays? What would you give to hear 
again the pattering of little feet and see that little up- 
turned face and the white-robed figure with arms 
about your neck saying, “Good night, papa; good 
night, mamma.” Is home so empty without them? 

An old mother lay dying. She had nearly reached 
one hundred years, and the husband, who had taken 
the journey with her, sat by her side. She was just 
breathing faintly, but suddenly she revived, opened 
her eyes, and said, “Why, it is dark.” “Yes, Janet, 
it is dark.” “Is it night?” “O yes, it is midnight.” 
“Are the children all in?” She was living her mother 
life over again. Her youngest child had been in the 
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grave twenty years, but she was traveling into the 
past. Fathers, mothers, we may not see our children 
when we would; many a night we will look out at the 
stars and close the shutters, saying under our breath, 
“Are the children all in?’ But we know where to 
find those who sleep in Jesus, and what a glorious re- 
union we are going to have at the Father’s home by 
and by. Better than any earthly reunion, for it knows 
no fresh and hasty separations. “In our Father’s 
house are many mansions.” Mansions, my brethren, 
not humble homes; many mansions, spacious, glorious, 
eternal mansions! Pillars in the temple of God, and 
they shall go out no more forever! When men tell 
of cities to rule over, of battlements and towers in 
heaven, of minarets and spires, of streets of gold and 
seas of glass and gates of pearl, it does not reach my 
heart. It is beautiful, but cold. But when they tell 
me that heaven is my Father’s house, then my heart 
melts with a yearning inexpressible to be there. No 
one cares to hurry away and leave the Master’s work 
here undone, but the gladdest hour of our lives will 
be that in which the messenger says, “Come home.” 
Home! Come home! How our hearts turn home 
with sunset! Did mother or father ever kiss you good- 
by when you went out for a day’s visit as a child, 
and tell you, “Be a good boy’? Well, sometime, when 
the day is done and life is over, and its lessons are 
learned, we are going over the hills into the sunset to 
our Father’s home. What more can the oldest of us, 
children all in his sight, tell him than, “Father, I have 
tried to be good”? 
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HoME 


Some years ago I stood on the deck of the mightiest 
ship afloat, and we were nearing home. We had seen 
many wonderful sights: Paris, in her glitter; London, 
in her might; the Alps, in all their glory; but how we 
longed through it all for a sight of home! The last 
night of the voyage had come. “To-night,” said the 
captain, “we will sight the shore, and to-morrow be in 
the harbor.” - Eagerly and long we watched far into 
the night. At last a tiny star twinkled on the black 
horizon. “Fire Island Light!” and up went the green 
and white calcium signals from our good ship, 
answered by rockets from the shore, which cleft the 
darkness far toward the zenith. America, native land, 
home at last! So thought I with full heart and moist 
eyes; some day, please God, I shall stand upon the 
deck of another ship, the ship of life, and with me the 
members of the Church of God, my brethren whom I 
love, approaching another shore in the darkness, and 
before us there will lie a city foursquare. May our 
signal in the night be seen and answered! May we 
sight the land, enter the harbor, let go the anchor, and 
share in the great reunion of the ages in our Father’s 
house! 


THE RADIANT LIFE 


BY PHILIP CONE FLETCHER, D.D. 
Litile Rock Conference 


Psalm 34: 5: ‘‘They looked unto him, and were radiant.” 


Away back when chaos and night held sovereign 
sway in the unpeopled wastes of immensity, “God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light.” 

The word “lightened” of the King James translation 
means “radiant,” and comes from the Latin word 
radius. It is a beautiful word and means to sparkle 
with brilliancy, to shine with luster, to glow with ef- 
fulgence. We also get from this same Latin word the 
words “radium” and “radio” and “radiator,” which 
to-day are expressive of a world of meaning. The 
discovery of the powers of radium and the invention 
of the radio have revolutionized the world of sci- 
ence. 

The radiant life, then, is a life of unusual bright- 
ness and beauty. It stands opposed to dimness, dull- 
ness, and gloom. And as radium, radiation, and the 
radio have revolutionized the world of science, inven- 
tion, and convenience, so a radiant Christianity will 
revolutionize the world of religion. “Christianity is 
a religion with a smile in its heart.” 


ui 


God is a radiant God. “The Lord God is a sun.” 
His infinite radiance fills the universe. John the Be- 
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loved, writing of the heavenly city, says: “And the 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it.” Al- 
ways God is represented as a God of light. “He 
shined forth.” “The Lord is my light.” His glory 
is resplendent. “The whole earth is full of his glory.” 
On the Mount of Transfiguration the divine radiance 
was made manifest: “And his face did shine as the 
sun, and his-raiment was white as the light.” 

The false gods of the heathen religions are gods 
of darkness, vengeance, and cruelty. Their tragic 
victims are fear-driven. They are tortured in body, 
mind, and soul. These hideous deities are not wor- 
shiped because they are loved, but because they are 
hated and dreaded. But the God of the Christian is 
a God of beauty and glory and blessedness. He is in- 
finite in goodness, boundless in mercy, marvelous in 
compassion, and wonderful in forgiveness. He wins 
us by means of his holiness, his loveliness, and his 
helpfulness. 

David, no doubt, knew the heart of God better than 
any of the Old Testament writers; and no wonder 
his exquisite poems are called “Juda’s Jewels,” for 
they radiate with mercy, hope, beauty. “O taste and 
see that the Lord is good.” “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.” “I will sing of 
the mercies of the Lord forever.” 

A flood of light was thrown upon God’s way and 
work when Christ, who came to reveal God to man, 
told his disciple to call God “Our Father.” Hence the 
Fatherhood of God is one of the fundamentals of 
Christianity. The Lord is not a tyrant, but a loving 
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Parent. Christ does not lead us to a courthouse to 
show us God, but to his “mercy seat.” Our God is a 
God altogether good, whose plans compass the cen- 
turies, and whose harvests are epochs in the long his- 
tory of generations. I once heard Bishop Elijah Em- 
bree Hoss say: “Our God is not like a policeman, 
going about with eagle-eyes, spying upon our faults 
that he may chide us, but rather is he a loving Father, 
putting forth a helping hand.” 


II 


God has made a radiant world. “He hath made 
everything beautiful.” He has shot it through with 
light. He has stretched his rainbow across the heavens. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” “In them hath he set 
a tabernacle for the sun.” “One star differeth from 
another star in glory.” When the Infinite Mind 
created worlds and systems of worlds, he was not only 
mindful of utility, but also of adornment. His world 
is one of transcendent loveliness. Behold the majestic 
mountains, the snow-capped peaks, the blue sky, the 
starry host, bespangling night’s sable robe. Look at 
the floating mist, the delicate vapor-veils, the flash of 
the meteor, the sunset’s radiant glow. See the richly 
adorned fields of waving grass and grain, the hoary 
deep, the blushing violets, the painted pebbles, the 
myriad tints of the autumnal forests, the mote that 
plays in the sunbeam, the trail of the lightning bug, 
and the star that blazes along the sapphire spaces. 
View the rushing river and the placid lake, the rip- 
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pling brook and the “mad old ocean,” the green-car- 
peted meadows, the flower gardens, amd his image 
photographed upon the eternal hills. 

Have you ever visited the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona—that endless variety of towers, spires, minarets, 
castles, temples, and fortresses, all shot through with 
every color and combination of the spectrum; that 
vast Colosseum filled with the painted ruins of a dead 
civilization? Have you ever seen the sun set through 
the Golden Gate, as it bathed in an ocean of fire? 
Have you ever beheld the lightnings flash about the 
lofty heights of Pike’s Peak? Have you ever wit- 
nessed the wondrous pink glow of the evening sun as 
it rendered resplendent the snow-crowned head of the 
Jungfrau? Have you ever plucked the flaming 
poppies from Flanders fields? Have you ever spent 
night-hours on the enchanting Bay of Venice, under 
the silvery light of an Italian moon? Have you ever 
looked down upon Swiss valleys, hills, lakes, and ham- 
lets from the majestic altitude of Mount Rigi? Sure- 
ly, from these we get an intimation, at least, of the 
radiance of God’s world. 

“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God... . Of him, and through him, 
and unto him, are all things. To him be glory for- 
ever.” 


Ill 


The Christ was a radiant Christ. “T am the light 
of the world.” His was a radiant soul. His was a 
happy heart. Gladness was the dominant note of his 
life. He compares himself and his disciples to a bridal 
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party on a honeymoon. His first recorded miracle 
was performed at a wedding feast—“in Cana of Gali- 
lee.’ He mixed and mingled with men. He shared 
their joys as well as their sorrows. He reveled in 
life’s friendships. The joy of the Master was a pro- 
nounced quality of his mind and heart. Had Jesus 
been of a gloomy nature, his enemies would never 
have called him “a winebibber.” Had he been a melan- 
choly man, “the little children” would never have 
clamored to get into his arms. 

Too long has the world thought of Jesus only as 
“a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” He 
has been thus pictured through the centuries by poets, 
painters, and theologians, as if this one phase of his 
life were the complete Christ. It is a distortion to 
represent him as sad and completely ignore the re- 
freshing gladness of his character. He had his cup to 
overflow at times with bitterness. He knew the 
language of sorrow. He knew life’s ingratitudes, pri- 
vations, disappointments, and defeats. But in the 
midst of all these, and in spite of them, the Saviour 
rejoiced and told his disciples to rejoice. 

Christ had a joyous conception of God. He looked 
upon his Father as the bountiful giver of “good 
things.” He declared that the gospel is “the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God.” He said to his dis- 
ciples: “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” On another occasion he said: “These things 
have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full.” 

it took a joyful nature for Jesus to go through the 
world encouraging people. No gloomy man would 
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undertake such a divine task. Wherever he found a 
sad or suffering soul, he extended sympathy and good 
cheer. To the blind he gave sight. To the deaf he 
gave hearing. To the halt he gave activity. To the 
infirm he gave strength. To the sick he gave healing. 
To the dumb he gave speech. To the perturbed he gave 
peace. To the downcast he gave courage. To the 
unbelieving he gave faith. To the sinful he gave 
righteousness. To the penitent he gave pardon. 
Through his life of marvelous richness there ran a 
stream of gladness and blessedness. He “went about 
doing good.” “He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted.” The word “blessed” is the big word in the 
Great Teacher’s Sermon on the Mount. 

Christ was the world’s greatest optimist. He knew 
life. He knew God. He knew man. When under 
the very shadow of the cross, he declared: “I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” Christ never lost faith in mankind. He seemed 
to be perfectly sure that right would gain the victory 
over wrong. He looked for the good in people and 
applauded the good. “O woman, great is thy faith.” 
“She hath done what she could.” “I have not found 
so great faith; no, not in Israel.” He was the master- 
leader, hence he knew how to praise, compliment, 
commend. It was Frances Willard, America’s un- 
crowned queen, who said: “I cannot help believing 
that the world will be a better and a happier place 
when people are praised more and blamed less.” The 
attitude of Jesus was an attitude of hope, confidence, 
encouragement, and helpfulness. 

So radiant was the Saviour’s outlook upon life and 
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religion that he exhorted his disciples, saying: “When 
ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad counte- 
nance.” He told them to be joyous, and “be not seen 
of men to fast.” He severely condemned the scribes 
and Pharisees because their religion was both a “bur- 
den” and a “pretense.” Christ had somewhat to say 
about long robes, long prayers, and long faces. “Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord look- 
eth on the heart.” 

The false idea that Jesus was a “melancholy re- 
cluse” has done incalculable injury to Christianity. 
This wrong conception of the Man of Galilee has sent 
millions of men and women to the cloister, instead of 
to the busy arena of life, where the great battles are 
fought and where true character is made. It has been 
this unhealthy, distorted view of the Master that has 
made possible such unwholesome aspects of piety as 
Mysticism and Quietism. Christ represented true re- 
ligion as “a great supper,” where men feast and re- 
joice. Christianity is not like a funeral; it is like a 
banquet. Jesus drank, himself, from the cool, re- 
freshing springs of human happiness. His joys were 
fine and high. 


IV 


Christianity is a radiant religion. The New Testa- 
ment is a joyful book, It opens with the joyous birth 
of Jesus, when the stars and the angels celebrated the 
event. It closes with a description of the redeemed 
host singing around the throne of God. Well may we 
rejoice that the old gloomy creeds of vengeance and 
cruelty are being relegated to the attics of the past, 
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And fortunately in their stead we are coming into 
possession of the more wholesome creeds of love, 
kindness, forgiveness, and helpfulness. Here is God’s 
description of true religion: “Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” May 
Heaven save us from a repulsive piety and from an 
unattractive religion! No man has a moral right to 
preach gloom and sadness, discouragement and doubt, 
despair and defeat to a toiling, sorrowing world. 

Christianity is a religion of sunshine and happiness. 
A morbid, gloomy, dyspeptic religion both misrepre- 
sents and dishonors God. The Apostle Paul, who had 
a radiant heart, says: “Rejoice in the Lord alway” 
and “Rejoice evermore.” To him, serving God was 
so delightful that he declared: “I will very gladly 
spend and be spent.” In his immortal letter to his 
“beloved” at Rome, he says to the little group of 
Christians there to show mercy “with cheerfulness.” 
“Praise God” runs ali through the Psalms of David, 
and praises should run all through our lives. Chris- 
tianity has its Gethsemane, as many an anguished soul 
well knows, but Christianity also has its Cana. Chris- 
tianity imposes its restraints, but it also offers its 
glorious liberties. It has its tears, but it also has its 
smiles. It has its labors, but it also has its play. 
Christianity is not a desolate religion; it is a religion 
of peace, power, and plenty. It is a religion of “eter- 
nal hope.” It has its sacrifices, but Christian sacrifice 
means the giving up of the lower for the higher, the 
bad for the good, and the good for the best. 

The great need to-day is that all of our pulpits give 
to a beaten, broken, bleeding, sorrowing, hungering 
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world a gospel of hope and healing that will lift the 
people above themselves by “the power of God.” Our 
church services should be services of strength and 
beauty and inspiration. Millions of people are driven 
from church pews by a harsh, vindictive, pessimistic, 
sunless gospel. Indeed, it is a misnomer to call such 
preaching “the gospel,’ for the very word gospel 
means “good news.” Why do millions of people at- 
tend church? The answer is: Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they do so to find God, to obtain help, to 
receive heartening, to get comfort, to seek forgiveness, 
to enjoy worship. What if they get none of these? 
What if congregations are sent away from the house 
of God chilled, stunned, bewildered, disappointed, dis- 
couraged? 

The coming of Christ brought to the world a new 
revelation of the heart of God. Though David could 
say, “The Lord is my shepherd,” thus giving us a 
very tender conception of God, yet nearly all of the 
Old Testament writers presented him in his aspects 
of Creator, Jehovah, King, Lord, Judge, and Al- 
mighty. It is through Christ that we get an insight 
into the Father-side of God. He not only has an in- 
finite Mind, but also an infinite Heart. He loves. He 
is merciful. He is just. He is long-suffering. He is 
patient. He is compassionate. He is kind. He is 
forgiving. He not only made us, but he preserves 
us, guides us, protects us, redeems us. “God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son.” “God 
is love.” “Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us.” Indeed, to have a radiant 
religion we must have just conceptions of God, How 
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can we love him if we think of him as we would of a 
cruel tyrant, like Pharaoh or Herod or Nero or Domi- 
tian or Trajan? “His mercy endureth forever.” 

We are not always able to understand God’s ways, 
for he is infinite and we are finite, and “now we see 
through a glass, darkly.” But some day “we shall see 
face to face.” 


“Right forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
But the scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows, 

Keeping watch above his own.” 


It behooves us to keep our hearts warm with the 
thought that God is our friend. He does not hate us. 
He is not seeking our destruction. He sent his Son 
to “seek and to save” us. We are his children, though 
some of us are his wandering children. He made us 
“in his image.” Man is his masterpiece; he is the aris- 
tocrat among the animals; he is the epitome of all 
wonders; he is the whole encyclopedia of facts; he is 
the house of his incarnation; he is “an ideal empire in 
miniature.” God is “mindful” of man. ‘For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor.” 

The whole redemptive plan proclaims the infinite 
goodness of God. “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” “Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
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mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” 


“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 


“All roads that lead to God are good.” Each may 
not be equally good, equally plain, equally useful, 
equally blessed, but if it “leads to God” it is “good.” 
“TI am the way, the truth, and the life.” “In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” 

The ideal Christian life, then, is the radiant life. 
“Ve are the light of the world.” “Let your light so 
shine.” “He that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness.” “Walk as children of light.” The world owés 
a big debt of gratitude to its cheerful, hopeful peo- 
ple. They are real benefactors. They are lifters. 
They are lamplighters in dark valleys. They are life- 
savers. They are burden-bearers and burden-sharers. 
As Christians we should keep our faces toward the 
light. 

John Wesley, the immortal founder of Methodism, 
was a man of radiant soul, and that radiance illumi- 
nated his saintly face. Though under the stress and 
strain of a busy life and amid the storms of that tur- 
bulent age, he preached a gospel that scintillated with 
love and light and power. While the tempests raged 
we hear him saying: “By the grace of God I never 
fret,” and “I dare no more fret than I dare curse or 
swear,” and “I despise sour godliness.” No wonder 
this mighty apostle of a new interpretation of religion 
could say: “The world is my parish.” 

And another prophet of power and radiance was 
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the majestic Phillips Brooks. His life and his minis- 
try gave forth streams of light. He attracted thou- 
sands because of his undimmed faith in the goodness 
of God. Men followed him as they would a torch 
through a dark valley. A Boston newspaper once 
printed this item: “The day was dark and gloomy, but 
Phillips Brooks walked down Newspaper Row and all 
was bright.” Is it any wonder that the period of the 
American Revolution was one of unprecedented skep- 
ticism and infidelity, when we consider the fact that 
the theology of that day almost invariably pictured 
God as a God of wrath, vengeance, and vindictive- 
ness? Love was driven from the hearts of men. 

It is the part of both wisdom and piety to look on 
the bright side of life. Of course, we cannot close 
our eyes and harden our hearts to life’s inevitable 
sufferings, sorrows, sicknesses, disappointments, and 
inequalities. To deny the existence of these is to be 
guilty of intellectual dishonesty. Christ dealt with 
sin, suffering, and death as tremendous facts of human 
life. They are real, and not mere figments of the 
“mortal mind.” But there is such a thing as gazing 
at the “dark spots of creation” till our lives are en- 
veloped in the shadows. There is wisdom in looking 
for that which is bright and beautiful and good and 
healthy and helpful, for these exist in great abundance. 
Life has its storms, but it also has its rainbows. 
Frank L. Stanton, the lamented Southern poet, ex- 
presses it logically and beautifully : 

“This world that we’re a-living in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 


We get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet?” 
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Though most of us are heavily loaded with life’s 
legitimate burdens, many of us weigh ourselves down 
with “excess baggage.” So many of our troubles are 
either imaginary or exaggerated. Too many of our 
cares are self-imposed, and many of them we might 
“cast upon Him who careth for us.” James Whitcomb 
Riley, America’s radiant-hearted poet, gives us a 
sermon in four lines: 


“Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years, 
Just be glad.” 


One’s attitude toward life is a most vital matter. 
There may be much in “the breeze,” but there is also 
much in “the set of the sail.” Life is largely what a 
man believes, sees, feels, thinks. “As a man thinketh.” 
“Think on these things.” There is a divinity in 
right-thinking. We owe it to ourselves to be cheerful. 
A morbid, melancholy, unhappy outlook upon life can 
only bring defeat. Gloomy thoughts wreck the health, 
cloud the intellect, destroy efficiency, and mar the 
disposition. “A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine.” It is a blessed thing to be able to turn our 
failures into stepping-stones toward success. During 
the World War, when men were being killed all about 
him, a soldier wrote home from the trenches of 
France, saying: “Our bodies are in mud and blood, 
but our souls are in the skies.” He had conquered. 

Scientists and nerve specialists declare that most 
people do not laugh enough. The “laugh cure” is 
now being used in the treatment of certain maladies. 
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Laughter is of God. Laughter is life’s tonic. The 
same God that made the tear-ducts also made the 
laughing-muscles. Laughter is the most hygienic 
thing on earth. Laughter has been called “the sun- 
shine of the soul, the happiness of the heart, the 
leaven of youth, the privilege of purity, the echo of 
innocence, the wealth of the poor, and the treasure of 
the humble.” Tradition says that Judas, the arch- 
traitor, never laughed. Indeed, laughter is not the 
language of traitors, hypocrites, and misers. It is the 
heart-music of pure-souled men, women, and children. 
“A laugh is just like sunshine: 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peaks of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away.” 

We owe it to others to be radiant. The world about 
us is saying: “Look pleasant, please.” It is our busi- 
ness as Christians to lead folks out of the shadows 
into the sunlight. All of us should be happiness pro- 
ducers. It is very wrong unnecessarily to involve 
others in pain or sorrow. There are some people who 
seem to derive their chief joy from making those 
about them miserable. They enjoy pinching babies, 
pulling the dog’s tail, beating horses, torturing cats, 
“brow-beating” their wives, “nagging” their husbands, 
and scolding little children. Some people go through 
life with long finger nails, so that when they shake 
hands with you they can scratch you. On the other 
hand, there are men and women who remind us of a 
band of music passing through the streets; they cheer 
and sweeten life by their presence and their ministries. 

I have two friends. When I see one of them com- 
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ing I cannot get to the door fast enough. I do not 
want him to have to ring the doorbell. I want to be 
waiting for him at the threshold of my home. I want 
to welcome him in. I want him to occupy the best 
chair in my study. I want to sit in front of him and 
watch him as he laughs and talks. I want to bask in 
the sunshine of his radiant love. When he comes, he 
comes with hope and joy in his heart. He talks about 
the goodness of God. He glories in the triumphs of 
the Church. He appreciates his friends and praises 
them. He believes that the world is moving up con- 
stantly nearer to God. I hate to see him go. I want 
him to come soon again. But my other friend pro- 
duces just the opposite effect. I am sorry when I see 
him coming. I would love to be away from home. 
I am tempted not to answer the bell. He comes with 
a grouch, a tale of woe, a grievance, a heart full of 
poison. He talks about how “bad the world is,” how 
the Church has lost her power, how few honest men 
there are, and how “different the women are.” He 
thinks the whole of creation is on a toboggan slide, 
headed toward perdition. I am always glad when he 
has gone, and I hope he will never come back again. 


VI 

It is a blessed thing to face the future hopefully. 
“They looked unto him, and were lightened.” He 
makes bright the way. To walk with our hand in the 
Father’s hand is the Christian’s highest privilege. He 
cares. He knows. He watches. True Christianity 
calls for real optimism, The optimists are the royal 
folk of the earth. They are the prophets of hope. 
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They are the constructionists. They are the people 
who build cities, tunnel mountains, navigate the seas, 
discover new continents, subdue kingdoms, perform 
miracles, work righteousness, and “press toward the 
mark for the prize.” The pessimist is a shirker. He 
is a prophet of evil. He goes about “pestering’’ folks. 
He loves to inject the virus of his poisonous heart into 
others. He is afraid there will not be trouble enough 
to go round. He only sees difficulty in opportunity. 

Life is not mean; it is grand. If it is mean to any- 
one, it is largely because that one has made it so; God 
made it glorious; its channel he paved with diamonds; 
its banks he fringed with flowers; he overarched it 
with the beautiful stars; he spread around it the 
glories of the physical universe—suns, moons, stars, 
constellations, worlds, and systems. God never would 
have condescended to the little blade of grass, the 
painted pebble, the tiny dewdrop, the dust-atom, if 
every moment in life were not intended as a letter to 
spell out some word that shall bear the burden of 
thought. Indeed, the very doorway of life is hung 
about with flowery emblems, indicating to us that 
life is for a purpose. : 

We cannot be happy in our religious life unless 
we have confidence in the wisdom, the goodness, and 
the willingness of God. The other day while we were 
crossing the Atlantic, we were caught in the grip of 
a terrific storm, in the iceberg zone. The old ship 
tossed and rocked and plunged and heaved as the 
mighty waves beat against its gigantic body and 
covered the decks. All were ready for the lifeboats. 
Our thoughts turned to the words of the Psalmist: 
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“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” He 
was just as near us there as when we bowed in prayer 
in a little chapel in Austria, amid the Bavarian Alps; 
and we were just assafe. And do not the waters of the 
sea offer as inviting grave as the bosom of the earth? 
Whittier expresses the thought most beautifully : 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.”’ 

Well may all of us pray the prayer of Robert Louis 
Stevenson: “Give us to waken with smiles; give us to 
labor smiling; and as the sun lightens the world, so 
let our loving-kindness make bright this house of our 
habitation.” 

And this radiant Christianity gives us the hope of a 
blessed immortality. This is the major hope of the 
human heart. Like the vestal fires, it is a flame that 
never goes out. “He hath set eternity in their hearts.” 
We shall not be lost in the mist-covered harbor. “Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.” “This mortal must 
put on immortality.” “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” “I am the 
resurrection and the life.” “T shall be satisfied, when 
I awake, with thy likeness.” Yes, “the broken music 
will be a song at last.” Yes, “beyond the silent night 
there is an endless day, and death is a door that leads 
to light.” 


“God will not mock the hope he giveth; 
No love he prompts shall vainly plead.” 


THE GOSPEL 


BY MARK L, CARLISLE, D.D. 
Upper South Carolina Conference 


Mark 16: 15: ‘Go ye . . . and preach the gospel.” 


Wzuat is this Gospel, mentioned in the text? Since 
we are commanded to preach, surely it is important 
for us to determine what we are to preach. And I 
have a conviction that the “gospel” that any man 
preaches is not what some one has defined for him, 
but what he finds for himself under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit in the Holy Book. Let me say in 
passing that the Bible is a divinely inspired scripture. 
Any system of interpretation that casts doubt on any 
part of the Book is to be avoided. If you destroy the 
foundation, you have nothing to build on; and if the 
Bible is not true, “then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” Nothing is left us; no God, 
no Christ, no salvation, no eternal life. Out of this 
divinely inspired word every one of us gets the gospel 
he is to preach. Naturally there will be many in- 
dividual differences of interpretation. No two of us 
are alike. But always the great facts remain on which 
the great doctrines are based. And so I am going to 
try to give to you out of my heart the gospel that I 
have been preaching for thirty-five years. 

First, generally, it is the “gospel of Christ.” It is 
revealed in him and by him. Aside from him there is 
no gospel. Indeed, aside from Christ we have no real 
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revelation of God. The highest conception we have of 
the Father is that he is like Christ. We are limited, 
you know, by our human attributes. We say that 
God is infinite, but always only in the attributes that 
we know. He may have others that we cannot know, 
because we have nothing in ourselves to interpret them 
to us. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 
is true. God in Christ is the only God the Christian 
knows. 

Second, generally, it is the “everlasting gospel.” 
Like its Author and Revealer, it is “from everlasting 
to everlasting” and “the same yesterday and to-day 
and forever.” The Lamb was “slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” There is no change in the gospel. 
You sometimes hear men speak of it as if it were de- 
veloping and changing. That is not true. It is the 
same to-day that it was to Paul and John, and it will 
always remain the same. There will be no new reve- 
lation of the gospel to men. It is complete and per- 
fect, and it is all that we need. We change, we de- 
velop, and, because we bring new capacity of under- 
standing, the gospel seems ever unfolding as we grow 
in the Spirit of Christ. Let me illustrate, if I can. 
Recently it was my delightful privilege to spend a 
glorious summer afternoon on the Lake of Lucerne 
in Switzerland. Beneath were the clear blue waters 
of the alpine lake. Around rose the mountains— 
those near at hand clothed in the foliage of great 
forests, behind them towering crags and cliffs, rugged 
and bare, and overtopping them the serene snow-clad 
higher Alps, remote and inaccessible. Always there 
were the mountains and the lake. But, as our little 
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steamboat wound its way up the lake and zigzagged 
across, the views of the mountains were different. 
Here were frowning rocks; there was a great forest; 
here were velvet slopes of grass; there was a smiling 
valley with farms and orchards. The facts of scenery 
were not changing; we were changing our position. 
So God and Christ and the Gospel are always the 
same; but, as we go onward and grow, how infinitely 
rich and various they become to us! 

Specifically, first, it is the “gospel of grace,” of “the 
grace of God.” Salvation by works is beyond our 
attaining. If we are to be saved at all, it will not be 
by “works of righteousness that we have done.” 
“There is none that doeth good; no, not one” has been 
found to be true. Some other way must be shown us. 
And so we are told: “By grace are ye saved through 
faith,” and “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son.” That is central, that proclamation 
of the love of God. He is the God of love; “His 
nature and his name is love.” There is wrath flaming 
against evil; there is judgment against sin; there is 
punishment for evildoers; but always he is essentially 
love. And the gospel is always the proclamation of 
the Father’s loving grace in Christ his Son to miser- 
able and dying sinners. 

Second, it is the “gospel of the atonement.” Christ 
is he “by whom we have now received the atonement.” 
“He died for our sins according to the scriptures.” 
Too numerous to quote are the passages bearing on 
this central fact. It costs something to be rid of sin, 
but God bears the cost of it. We live in a universe 
that is governed by laws of God as immutable as 
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himself. One of those laws is: “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” Always death is by sin, and, if there 
were no sin in us, death could have no power over us. 
But because “All have sinned,” therefore death has 
dominion over all. The only One who was ever 
“without sin” gave his life that we might be free from 
sin. Outside of Jerusalem on the north was a hillock 
on which stood a cross. Jesus hung on that cross 
dying. Why should he die? By all the testimony he 
was sinless. His friends and disciples said so. Judas, 
who betrayed him, cried, “J have betrayed the inno- 
cent.” His enemies who hated him could find no true 
charge and had to buy false testimony. The judge 
before whom he was carried said: “I find no fault in 
him.” He said himself that he had no sin; he chal- 
lenged the world, “Which of you convicteth me of 
sin?” God bore testimony: “This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” The scrutiny of twenty 
centuries has yet found no flaw in the character of 
Jesus. If then the law of God is not to be made a 
mock of, by all the prinicples of justice Jesus ought 
not to have died. Yet he did die. But he makes it 
very clear that it was a voluntary submission on his 
part—“No man taketh my life from me; I lay it down 
of myself.” He voluntarily “tasted death for every 
man,” being “made sin for us; that we might be 
freed from sin.” It is God’s way of meeting and ac- 
counting for our sins. He makes the sacrifice for 
us. On the other side of Jerusalem, on the rim of 
Hinnom, was a blasted and smoke-blackened tree on a 
limb of which hung Judas, dead. “He went out and 
hanged himself.” That is man’s way of meeting his 
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own sin; and, were it not for God’s loving grace in 
Christ who died for us, every one of us would die like 
Judas, in remorse and despair. It costs something to 
account for sin, but Christ bears the cost for us. 

Third, it is the gospel of renewal and power. What 
a glorious and inspiring message it brings to us! To 
us, hopeless failures with the fatal twist of depravity 
in us and weak and weary and accursed with the facts 
of sin, it brings the hope of being “born again.” 
To us, “dead in trespasses and sins,” comes the 
“quickening” of life from above. We, who are 
wrecked and ruined and destroyed by the power of 
evil, become “new creatures” in Christ our Lord. 
Thank God, we know the blessed meaning of regener- 
ation through the life-giving Spirit! And we know, 
too, that the gospel is a message of power: “To them 
gave he power to become the sons of God.” “It is 
the power of God unto salvation.” Forgiven, cleansed, 
renewed, we receive power, through faith in Christ, 
to accomplish the salvation that he bought with his 
own precious blood, and are enabled to “work out our 
own salvation,” knowing that “it is God that worketh 
in us.” Human weakness must be aided by the power 
of God, and with that assurance in our souls we can 
face the storms and warfares of life and win “the 
victory through Jesus Christ our God.” Thank God 
for a gospel of power! 

Fourth, it is the “gospel of eternal life.” That is 
the end for which God gave his beloved Son, that we 
“might have everlasting life.” That means to me such 
‘a life here in its character and power as shall endure 
through the eternities. It is the kind of life we are 
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to live in heaven, high, holy, active for God, for only 
such a life can endure. “Glory begins below.” Hence 
the message is the “gospel of the resurrection.” Sal- 
vation in Christ brings the “power of an endless life.” 
Death is not the disastrous ending of all, but falls 
into its place as but the transition from time to 
eternity, from earth to heaven, from the pilgrim tent 
to the Father’s house. The Christian knows that his 
Redeemer liveth, and he awaits confidently the over- 
coming of the “last enemy,” which is death. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus, after his ascension, went preaching 
“Jesus and the resurrection.” Death has lost its 
sting; the grave has no lasting power over us; we are 
victors, we are heirs, we are sons forever in the 
Father’s love. 

We are ready now to define “the Gospel.” It is the 
proclamation of that loving grace of God which, 
through the atonement of Christ, restores man’s moral 
nature, forgiving his sins and giving him power, by the 
Holy Spirit, to become a child of God and an heir of 
eternal life. 

I am well aware that this is but an imperfect defini- 
tion, but it embodies the things that have seemed to 
me to be the fundamental things and that I have con- 
sistently tried to proclaim. I bring them to you to- 
day out of my heart, humbly hoping that they may be 
your message also to this sin-darkened world. May 
the Lord add his blessing to the preacher’s words! 


A WINSOME INVITATION 


BY CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL, D.D. 
Memphis Conference 
John 7: 37, 38: ‘In the last day, that great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He that 


believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of 
his inner life shall flow rivers of living water.” 


Jesus is witnessing a religious ceremony. The 
priests are celebrating the smiting of the rock in the 
wilderness when streams of water gushed forth for 
the satisfying of the thirst of the suffering Israelites. 
In commemoration of this event these priests, clad 
in white, have gone down and brought a golden vessel 
of water from the pool of Siloam. This they pour 
out upon the altar of the Lord as a libation, and as 
they are pouring, they sing those winsome words from 
Isaiah: “With joy shall ye draw water from the well 
of salvation.” 

But as Jesus looks on he cannot shut his eyes to 
the fact that, while these people are interested in the 
symbol, they are forgetting and ignoring that which 
is symbolized. They are trying to content them- 
selves with the shadow while they are ignoring the 
abiding substance. While they are concerned with 
the water from the pool of Siloam, they are failing to 
appropriate the Water of Life. Therefore, with 
tender yearning and infinite compassion, he cries out 
to them in these arresting words: “If any man thirst, 
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let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his inner life 
shall flow rivers of living water-” 


i 


To whom does Jesus address this appealing invita- 
tion? Answer: He is speaking to the thirsty. He is 
speaking to the men of all times and climes who have 
needs that are unmet and longings that are not satis- 
fied. And since this is the case, he is speaking to all 
men. When he gave this invitation on that distant 
day, he was speaking to you and he was speaking to 
me. He had us in mind. He called our names. He 
called the name of every man, because every man is 
thirsty. 

Since this is true, when the Psalmist declares “My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God,” he is 
speaking the language of all men. This thirst of the 
Psalmist is a universal thirst. Every man is hungry 
for God. This is true not of the saints only, but also 
of the sinners. It is true of the pure and of the im- 
pure. It is true of the rich and of the poor. It is true 
of the cultured and of the uncultured. It is true of 
the down-and-out and of the up-and-out. The thirst 
for God is a universal thirst. 

This fact, I think, is clearly taught throughout the 
Word of God. There is nothing that the Bible makes 
clearer than that, while man is physical, he is also 
spiritual. In fact, the spiritual is the supreme and 
the essential thing about him. “God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul.” 
I do not simply possess a soul. I ama soul. This 
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soul of mine possesses a body through which to func- 
tion. It has windows called eyes through which it 
looks upon the world. It has a tongue through which 
it gives expression to itself. But this body is not my- 
self. My real true self is that which you have never 
seen. 

Now since I have a physical body, that body has 
certain material needs that must be met. Physical 
hunger and thirst must of necessity be my lot as long 
as I live in this body.’ If I do not have food, if I do 
not have water, then my body suffers. If neglected 
too long, it dies. There is no greater physical agony, 
I dare say, than that of thirst. If you are thirsty, 
there is almost nothing that you will not do to obtain 
water. A young fellow who returned from the battle 
front said that he lay wounded in a trench for many 
hours without water. He declared that far greater 
than the suffering caused by his wounds was the tor- 
ture of a burning thirst. “I was so thirsty,” he de- 
clared, “that I would have given my right arm for 
one drink of water. I was so thirsty that I would 
have given both arms for one drink of water. I was 
so thirsty that I would have given my life for one 
drink of water.” Thirst is physical desire in its high- 
est intensity. 

If you are thirsty, you will drink any kind of water. 
You do not ask whether it is pure or impure. If you 
are only thirsty enough, you will drink regardless of 
its filthiness. 


“T mind me how one night, 
When I dropped behind the fight 
With a bullet where my belt plate should have been; 
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I was choking, mad with thirst, 
But the man that spied me first 
Was our good old grinning, grunting Gunga Din. 


He lifted up my head 

And he plugged me where I bled, 

And he guv’ me ’arf a pint of water. 

Green, it was crawling, and it stunk— 

But of all the drafts I have drunk, 

I am gratefullest for the one from Gunga Din.” 

Now just as every man is subject to physical hun- 
gers and thirsts, just so is he subject to spiritual 
hungers and thirsts. There is absolutely no exception. 
And just as the body suffers unless its needs are met, 
just so the soul suffers if there is no satisfaction for 
its needs, What was the matter with the rich farmer? 
It was not a lack of material substance. He had 
plenty of corn. His barns were overflowing. But his 
soul was tortured by starvation. [lence we hear him 
trying to quiet his restlessness: “Soul, take thine 
ease. Thou hast much goods laid up for many days.” 
But he could not feed his soul as he fed his body, or 
as he fed his horse or his ox. 

What was the matter with the prodigal in the far 
country? He was in want. This is his confession: 
“T perish with hunger.” But the hogs were not starv- 
ing. Why did he not sit down at their table and be 
satisfied? For the very simple reason that man has 
needs of which the hog knows nothing. Give a hog 
plenty of corn and swill and he asks no questions of 
to-morrow. But after the prodigal son has eaten his 
husks, he is tortured by hunger for his father’s house 
and for his father’s friendship and fellowship. No 
man can be satisfied with anything less than God, 
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In saying, however, that every man is thirsty for 
the Water of Life, we do not mean to say that every 
man is conscious of that thirst. The trouble with us 
is that we misinterpret the meaning of our own rest- 
lessness and of our own unsatisfied longings. We 
know we want something, but we misunderstand what 
that something is. In this respect we are very much 
like babies. My wife used to leave me now and then 
with the baby. The little follow would wake and 
raise a howl. I would grab every toy in the nursery 
and shake it at him in vain. Then his mother would 
come and take him in her arms, and he would be quiet 
in a moment. And I would feel like saying indig- 
nantly: “Why did you not tell me what you wanted?” 
Had I done so, the right answer would have been, 
“T did not know myself, but I knew when I got it.” 

Happy is the man that understands the secret of his 
own unsatisfied longings. That is where the Psalmist 
has the advantage of so many in our world to-day. 
He was not only thirsty, but he knew that for which 
he was thirsting. He was not only conscious of a 
panting soul, but he knew that his soul was panting 
after God. But we so often misunderstand our own 
needs. We think that what we need is a new car or a 
new home. What we need is to get out of debt. What 
we need is to get into society. What we need is the 
applause of the world. What we need is to make a 
fortune—forgetting that only one thing is needful and 
that is Christ. 

This fact has been demonstrated in the lives of an 
innumerable company that no man can number. How 
many have spent a lifetime seeking for things that 
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they spurned when they have at last obtained them! 
How many have given their best years to the amass- 
ing of wealth that left them embittered and disap- 
pointed! How many have pursued fame to find them- 
selves saying, “O what is fame? Like the apples 
of the Dead Sea, fair to the sight and ashes to the 
touch.” But with a strange madness we keep up the 
fatal farce from generation to generation. We con- 
tinue to try to feed our immortal souls on husks. 
But the experiment always ends in tragic disappoint- 
ment. 

A few years ago a company of scientists got lost 
in the wilds of Australia. Their food gave out and 
they were threatened with starvation. But they dis- 
covered a plant whose roots were pleasant to the 
taste. They began to eat those roots and they thought 
their problem was solved. But they were found dead 
a few days later. And though an autopsy showed 
that they had eaten to the full, it was learned that they 
had died of starvation. It was decided, therefore, to 
subject these roots to a chemical analysis. Upon so 
doing it was found that they had not one particle of 
food value in them. And it is upon such diet as this 
that many of the sons and daughters of God are trying 
to live to-day. No wonder so many are restless and 
wretched and dissatisfied. 


Nib 


Now it is to these thirsty ones that Jesus makes his 
appeal, It is to us that he addresses this winsome in- 
vitation. “If any man thirst,” he cries, “let him come 
unto me and drink.” It is a wooing word. It is a 
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word that stretches out helping hands to us more 
tender and more inviting than the hands of a mother. 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me.” 

This is the invitation of a person to a person. Jesus 
declares in this invitation that there is no substitute 
for himself. He declares that nothing ‘will take the 
place of coming to himself personally. He does not 
invite us to the Church. The Church is a means of 
grace. It is a divine institution. But it is useful only 
in so far as it helps men into personal fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. Any church that fails in that fails ut- 
terly. It has no reason to exist. 

He does not even invite men to the Bible. Thank 
God for the Old Book. “It is a lamp unto our feet, 
and a light unto our pathway.” There is no substi- 
tute for it. It has created more real laughter than all 
other books that have ever been written. It has 
brought more sunshine and gladness to the hearts of 
men than all the rest of the world’s literature com- 
bined. But the Bible is not an end in itself. “Ye 
search the scriptures: for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and these are they which testify of me.” 
That is the glory of the Bible—that it points to Jesus 
Christ. 

It is not enough to come to the preacher or to the 
priest. They may help you if they are good men. 
But the service that they will render, if it is a real 
service, will be in helping you into personal touch 
with Jesus Christ. If I as a preacher fail in that, I 
have failed utterly. If you as a Sunday school teach- 
er, or as a Christian worker, fail in that, in your per- 
sonal contacts with men and women, then you are an 
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utter failure. The end of all our work is just this: 
to get men to Jesus Christ. There is no substitute for 
him. 

Not only are we to come to him; we are to come to 
him and drink. It is not enough to admire Jesus. 
It is not enough to long for his fellowship and for 
his saving touch upon your life. You must appro- 
priate him. You must claim him for your very own. 
When a thirsty man gets to a spring, he does not go 
simply to listen to the ripple of its waters, or to ad- 
mire its crystal beauty. His one big purpose is to 
drink. And so you are to come to Jesus and claim 
him as your Saviour and your Lord and your Master. 


Ill 


What is to be the outcome of thus accepting the in. 
vitation of Jesus? 

1. If you come to him and drink, your own thirst 
will be slaked. Your own needs will be met. Your 
own longings will be satisfied. “He satisfieth the long- 
ing soul,” declared a saint of long ago. And the testi- 
mony of this ancient Psalmist is the testimony of an 
innumerable company. Jesus Christ satisfies our deep- 
est needs. ’ 

Are you thirsty for pardon? Are you tired of your 
guilt? Do you long for that washing that will make 
you whiter than snow? Do you want victory over 
self and over sin? Do you yearn to put your foot on 
the neck of your foe and bound with joy and glad- 
ness? You can find all this in the presence of Jesus. 

Do you want relief from the burden of your self- 
ishness? Do you want a power to come within you 
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that will make your heart so to beat that it will break 
the lock off your own front door, and the latch off 
your own front gate and make you to feel for the 
wide world? Do you want to be tender with the 
tenderness of Jesus? Do you want to be touched by 
his fascinating compassion? This need, as all other 
needs, he proposes to meet. 

And remember that there is satisfaction nowhere 
else. “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again. But whosoever shall drink of the water that 
I shall give shall never thirst. The water that I shall 
give him shall be within him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.” Dr. Jowett tells of rambling 
through an old ruined castle. At the very center of 
this castle he found a gurgling spring. The man who 
built it knew that he might be besieged one day and 
have his water supply cut off. So he needed a well 
within. Such a well has the man who comes to 
Christ. And that secret is known to no other. 

2. Not only will you find satisfaction for yourself, 
but power to bring satisfaction to others. “He that 
believeth on me, from within his inner life shall flow 
rivers of living water.” If Christ lives in us in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, he will make us a blessing 
to others. We shall be, in the words of the prophet, 
“As rivers of water in a dry place.” Deserts shall be 
changed into gardens, and the wilderness shall re- 
joice and blossom as a rose. 

We shall bless consciously, and we shall bless un- 
consciously. There will be a fine spontaneity about 
our goodness. There will be a winsome naturalness 
about it like the flowing of a gushing spring from out 
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the heart of the great hills. We shall make the corn- 
fields grow green and the wheat fields golden as nat- 
urally as the Christless life brings drought and desert. 
For “out of our inner lives shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY 


BY IVAN LEE HOLT, D.D, 
St. Louis Conference 
Isaiah 30: 21: ‘‘ Thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye init, when ye turn 

to the right hand, and when ye turn to the left.” 

AFTER a bitter fight in Belgium Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, then United States Minister to the Nether- 
lands, was standing on a hill looking toward Brussels 
and the section of the country overrun by the German 
army. By his side stood Albert, King of the Belgians, 
brave in defeat and confident that one day the land 
would again be his kingdom. Said Dr. van Dyke: 
“What road does your majesty expect to take to 
Brussels?” King Albert replied: “There are three 
roads. This one on the left leads down by the sea. 
It is low, and frequently muddy; there an army may 
be thrown into the sea, and if it escapes that fate, it 
is difficult to march there. The road on the right 
leads over the hills; but it winds and turns; it is too 
long and too hard a march to go that way. The third 
road leads straight ahead of us; down that way we 
must go.” “But Your Majesty must remember that 
the enemy is strongly intrenched there,” was Dr. 
van Dyke’s comment. Quickly came Albert’s answer, 
“The enemy is there, but we will sweep him aside. 
One day I will ride in victory to our city, with my 
queen at my side and my loyal troops at my back.” 

One may follow various ways through life. Old 
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philosophies are to-day receiving emphasis. Men are 
urged to take the road of pleasure; “Eat, drink, and 
be merry” is the advice taken by scores who believe 
the goal of life is to be reached that way. And seek- 
ers after pleasure are thrown into the sea of remorse; 
cr lose the strength and desire to march in the mud 
and muck of appetites indulged. The road to the left 
is too low a road. 

More people than ever before believe that com- 
promise is essential to success and happiness. One 
cannot be too good or too honest. Principles must be 
surrendered if they seem to hinder advance. It must 
be acknowledged that many in high position have 
climbed up some other than an honest way. Yet it 
becomes more evident each day that the way of com- 
promise brings regret and deep disappointment of 
soul. The road to the right winds and twists too 
much, The only road to go is the straight road ahead. 
“Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left.” What 
does it mean to take that road? 


“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


1. To think without confusion clearly, There is 
need to-day for clear thinking. There has never been 
greater confusion. This confusion is due largely to 
prejudice. I was born in a county in which there was 
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only one political party. I do not believe there was a 
white man in the county who was a Republican, and 
many people whom I knew in my boyhood doubted 
whether a man could be honest and belong to that 
party. When I reached manhood, I lived for a time 
in a Northern city. In my residential ward I do not 
believe there were a dozen Democrats, and most peo- 
ple there doubted whether a man could be honest and 
be a Democrat. This experience of mine is not un- 
usual. There are decided advantages in party gov- 
ernment, but at the same time a man’s political preju- 
dices may blind him to his country’s good. The danger 
through which our nation passes demands that we put 
the nation’s salvation above party advantage. 
Religious prejudice is even more confusing. There 
are thousands who mistake prejudice for conviction. 
In their loyalty to creeds and denominations they for- 
get fundamental religious principles and ignore the 
fact that no Church exists as an end in itself. In re- 
cent years there has been a revival of religious preju- 
dice. Narrow ecclesiastics and bigoted churchmen 
contend for some forms that are meaningless; funda- 
mentalists demand acceptance of beliefs that modern 
thought must reject; and misguided patriots wage 
warfare in the name of Americanism on those who 
worship God through the forms of a-great Church. 
Religion ought to bind men together, contribute to 
a mutual understanding, and inspire to a finer fellow- 
ship. There are so many indications of disintegration 
in our American life that we need to be vitally con- 
cerned about the forces that can bind and unite us. 
' Even when one is free from prejudice it is very 
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easy to become confused in thinking. The sufferings 
that have resulted from the war have perplexed many. 
Why did the war come? Why did the innocent suffer? 
Why is the world so long in recovering? To religion 
men have turned with these questions, and have been 
disappointed when they have received inadequate 
answers, Principal Jacks has pointed out that it is 
not the function of religion to solve perplexities. Its 
function is rather to give a man courage to face per- 
plexities. Religion is not contrary to reason; it is 
reason grown courageous enough to trust. What man 
needs in these days, more than full answers to per- 
plexing questions, is courage enough to go ahead. 

2. To love his fellow men sincerely. George Eliot 
tells of the experience of a boatman on the River 
Floss. He was old and unable to compete with the 
younger boatmen. One dark night a woman with a 
child in her arms stood on the bank of the river beg- 
ging to be rowed across; the woman was clad in rags 
and had a child in her arms, The young boatmen had 
quit for the day and only the old man was left. He 
did not hesitate to brave the storm and landed his 
passengers safely on the other shore. When the 
woman’s feet touched the shore her rags became robes 
of flowing white and the child in her arms was the 
child Jesus. To the boatman she said: “Blessed be 
thou, because thou didst not question with the heart’s 
need.” In our schemes of social betterment and our 
programs of social service, we must not lose the heart 
of appeal and the heart response. 

No man can like all men. A man can refrain, how- 
ever, from throwing stumblingblocks in the way of a 
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man he does not like. A man can respect opinions 
with which he does not agree. A man can wish happi- 
ness for those of other lands and races, 

In our local communities there are divisions and 
misunderstandings. Nothing is so much needed as a 
recognition of common obligation. The rich must 
share with the poor; the well must take care of the 
sick; the favored must help the unfavored. There are 
hopeful signs of the growth of this sentiment, but 
every community in this land has need, above all 
things, of sympathetic understanding. 

A great English preacher said recently : “In Europe 
there is a new religion, the religion of despair, and it 
numbers its adherents by the millions. Whatever one 
may think of the Ruhr situation, of the Bolshevists 
in Russia, of the quarrel between Italy and Greece, 
one thing is true: we cannot rebuild Europe on a 
foundation of hate. The only foundation that will 
stand is one of love.” There are so many petty mis- 
understandings as well as great differences among the 
peoples of the earth. Each has a great contribution 
to make to the development of civilization. Through 
international codperation and through a deeper sym- 
pathy with one another, we must come to better un- 
derstandings. If not, our civilization is doomed. 

3. To act from honest motives purely. There have 
been some startling disclosures of dishonesty. In the 
Federal government are officeholders who accept 
bribes. In the first reaction to this revelation many 
have expressed their distrust of all officials: “No man 
in public life can be trusted.” That is a hasty and 
unwarranted conclusion. Still it remains true that 
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those who have retired from the cabinet are not the 
only sinners. The matter of greatest concern should 
be the reflection in this conduct of the attitude of 
many voters and citizens in our body politic. If 
leaders are dishonest, they learned their tricks as fol- 
lowers. We must give some attention to our stand- 
ards and not direct all of our criticism to discharged 
officials. A business friend of mine recently raised a 
question before a bankers’ meeting: “How honest are 
your” Every man has his breaking point. How near 
do we approach the point? 

The business world is alarmed by the number of 
broken contracts and failures through dishonest prac- 
tices. There is a demand for instruction in the prin- 
ciples of fundamental honesty; else the commercial 
structure collapses. 

Educators are taking seriously the requests for 
moral and ethical instruction and are seeking the in- 
troduction of new courses in the curriculum. The 
years ahead must produce honest men. 

Have we learned the lesson? An able lawyer in 
St. Louis told me this incident. He was asked for a 
letter of introduction to his friend, the Secretary of 
the Interior, by a man with a claim against the govern- 
ment. He refused to give the letter until he had ex- 
amined the claim. Finding it just, he gave the letter. 
The claim was paid by the government, and when the 
claimant returned home he wrote the lawyer a letter 
of appreciation, inglosing a check for five thousand 
dollars for legal services. The check was returned 
with this comment: “No legal service was rendered. 
I examined the claim only to convince myself that I 
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could introduce one who made it to a government 
official.” 

4. To trust in God and heaven securely. The only 
man whose optimism is justified is one who bases it 
on faith in God. Papers and magazines are filled with 
prophecies of the failures of our civilization. The 
economist thinks the nations can never pay the war 
bill; the sociologist thinks society can never hold to- 
gether again; the historian is confident we are ap- 
proaching chaos. The leading minds of the world 
are producing these opinions and reaching these con- 
clusions. Here is a vivid picture in a Russian novel. 
An ideal government is established at the South Pole. 
By inventive genius a great superstructure of steel is 
erected over fields of snow and ice; under it are 
placed engines and machinery to produce heat and 
light. The snow and ice melt from ground that is 
fertile enough to produce abundant crops and food 
supply. All goes well until a strange malady appears; 
a man does the opposite of the thing he wants to do. 
He advances to shake hands, and strikes a friend in- 
stead. The malady increases until the engineers are 
stricken. ‘There come darkness and cold; the steel 
structure collapses under. the weight of the snow and 
ice without. It falls on the wrecks of institutions and 
the broken bodies of men. 

The man who says that collapse will not come must 
base his confidence on the belief that God is righteous 
and that the righteous cause will triumph. Basil King 
tells us of a day of utter discouragement; he was sick 
and almost blind. As he sat in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles he looked on the beauty of French palace and 
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gardens; here men had worked out dreams and his 
own books would never be written. Then came the 
realization that the same Spirit of Life animated them 
that animated him; through the generations it gave 
life, amid turmoil and change. In the animal world it 
lives on in spite of variations in climate; in human 
life it survives revolutions and wars. Every living 
being shares in the work of generations gone and gen- 
erations to come. In these reflections there came new 
strength for his work, and Basil King went home to 
write his books. 

If our civilization survives, it will be because we 
seek to express the will of a God of Life and Right. 
You cannot trust either money or knowledge to save 
it. Carlyle used to say that the one question every 
man must face is, “Will you be a hero or a coward?” 
He suggested that only the man with faith in God for 
the future can be called a brave man, or a hero; any 
other is only foolhardy. 

Let me impress the message of this hour with a 
familiar story. In a far Eastern country some mer- 
chants journeyed to the capital city of the Great King. 
They would find the gates of the city open, but only 
for a time and only at this time of the year. As they 
journeyed the camel of one became lame and he had 
to stay behind; so many days passed that his com- 
panions were now far ahead and the gates would close 
before his arrival. In his despair he was ready to turn 
back when one day a bee buzzed around his head. 
“There must be flowers somewhere,” thought he; “I 
will follow this bee.” He found a palace and a 
garden of roses in the desert, When he sought shel- 
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ter, the master of the palace received him on condition 
that he would work for a time. His task was to gather 
rose petals each night until large jars were filled. 
Through the first few nights the man sang at his 
task, because the moon was shining and the work was 
light. Then the serpents began to sting his feet, the 
insects to bite his face, and the briers to scratch his 
hands. These experiences he had from the beginning, 
but he had not noticed them when the task was new. 
Two voices spoke to him. One said: “It is the same 
old task night after night; why not quit?” The other 
said: “Keep on; the reward will be worth all it costs.” 
To the latter voice he listened, and one morning the 
master of the palace said: “Enough is done; all jars 
are filled; water has been poured over the petals, and 
on the surface in each jar you will find a little oil; 
gather it in this vial, and continue your journey to the 
capital city of the Great King.” With the vial in his 
possession the merchant crossed the sands to stand 
before the walls of the city; the gates were closed, and 
the guard called out: “Too late, merchant.” When he 
lifted the vial in his hands, however, all gates were 
opened, and he entered into the city of the Great King. 


“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow men sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


“Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, 
This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left.” 


7 


WHAT IS MAN? 


BY W. L. DUREN, D.D, 
North Georgia Conference 
Genesis 1: 26: ‘‘And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” 
Psalm 8: :‘: ‘‘What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” 

THE record of creation has imbedded in it a very 
marked discrimination between man and every other 
object that was made. Written into the story of this 
initial event of the world’s history is a peculiar con- 
stitution and charter of privilege which belongs to man 
and to no other creature. As a matter of fact, man is 
the only creature distinguished by a separate classifi- 
cation and a specific act and type of creation. The 
fish, the fowl, the cattle, and the creeping thing were 
created, and their highest endowment was the entail 
of the species. But, with the perfection of design 
and the precision of setting the keystone of an arch, 
God concluded the task of creation by making man in © 
his likeness, entailed after his kind, and lord of all 
other creatures. This means that man was not the 
mute servant of a divine order, but that he held within 
himself powers of origination and of determination 
which would be factors in his thought, and potent in 
shaping his conduct from the very moment that he was 
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released to the responsibilities laid upon him. Man’s 
initiative necessarily carried with it a challenging atti- 
tude, and out of his inner consciousness he has carried 
on an age-long contest for realizing what he is, and 
against the limitations of created things. 

In the religious emphasis of the past, the extent 
and consequences of man’s sin have had a central 
place. The history of the race could not be written 
without it. On the human side it was the explanation 
of the atonement; therefore no system of theology 
could ignore or discount sin. The primary effect of 
this emphasis, however, has been to place man against 
the background of God’s perfection. Very naturally 
he appears at a great disadvantage in this contrast, 
and the best that he is and the best that he knows 
crumple under the exhaustless perfections of his 
Creator. As a consequence, we have a vocabulary of 
discrediting adjectives which we apply to man— 
“puny,” “weak,” “a broken reed,” “creatures of the 
dust,” and many other aspersions of the same import. 
One cannot but feel that this idea is as much a prod- 
uct of heathen philosophy as it is a matter of fact. 
As respects the contrast with God, the disparity is 
probably true; but the comparison is manifestly un- 
fair to man, and the general effect of such an indict- 
ment is so to belittle the genius of man as to destroy 
his legitimate skyline. It is in no sense calculated to 
discover his greatness, but rather tends to overwhelm 
the judgment by an unnatural association of ideas. It 
is to produce with reference to man much the same 
effect as would result from placing the Woolworth 
Building beside the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
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City. Massive and splendid as that memorial is, its 
superb elements would be lost sight of in the shadow 
of the towering building, and for the reason that we 
should fail for the moment to realize that nothing that 
is worth while is of a single dimension, nor is every- 
thing worth while of identical dimensions. 

There is, also, an equally persistent judgment which 
has gone to the other extreme in its insistence upon 
measuring man by his own faults—not one fault, or 
the faults of a single individual, but the assembled 
faults of human history. So he is spoken of as “cor- 
rupt,” “depraved,” and as “altogether bad” until the 
wonder is that virtue has survived at all. Certainly 
no one would care to appear as counsel for the de- 
linquencies of the race, neither would one care to be 
measured by its catalogue of vice and crime. Such 
a standard of measurement obliterates all skyline, and 
necessarily makes small appeal to a virtuous instinct 
which is practically denied. Surely we have not come 
to the time when the ruler of human destiny is an 
undertaker rather than the Lord of life. 

The logical approach, it would seem, to the real 
valuation of man’s dignity and worth is to be found 
in the implications of God’s faith and favor. If the 
towering perfection of God be such as to crush the 
pride of man in his limited achievements, surely we 
may listen to his wisdom in making an estimate of 
man’s greatness. It is hard not to lose ourselves in 
the contemplation of the mighty power and wisdom 
that call a universe into being out of the void that 
was, and we are apt to lose a proper valuation of the 
gem that really crowned the task; but that was a 
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wonderful word which God spake when he said, “Let 
us make man in our image! ... and let them have 
dominion.” It was more than a valuation of one man: 
it was the appraisement of the entire race, just as 
much as his “likeness” was the endowment of the 
race. As the “image and superscription” of the gold 
coin is a confession of its value, so the “image of 
God” proclaims the greatness of man. At least, when 
we study the charter of his existence, it heartens us 
to believe that man is worth while. God undoubtedly 
knew that the freedom which he conferred upon man 
carried with it the possibility of rebellion, and that his 
wide sweep of sovereignty involved every possibility 
of its misuse. Notwithstanding all that, his estimate 
of what was in man was so great that he was still 
willing to share with him the power of control in the 
new created world. That God was fully prepared for 
every eventuality is established in the fact that when 
man listened to the seducing spirit and sinned, even 
when the gates of Eden were closed against him, the 
charter of his sovereignty was not withdrawn. He 
tainted the world with sin and stained history with 
his misdeeds, but God did not abrogate the league 
which he had established with him in the beginning. 
He turned aside from following after God, and even 
stoned his prophets; but God continued to seek his 
allegiance and his love. All this can have but one 
meaning: God “knew what was in man,” and with 
infinite patience and infinite toil he sought to win him 
back. I know that sometimes men like Balaam have 
-found the way blocked by the angel of God—that 
God maintains an overruling providence in man’s be- 
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half; but it simply carries forward the idea of the 
greatness of man. The message of the Old Testament 
is through and through a tribute to the worth of man. 

With the Incarnation we cross the great theological 
divide, and come to the new day in the spiritual for- 
tunes of man. But does any one imagine that the ad- 
vent of Jesus would be the occasion of a world wel- 
come? Let him listen to Jesus, who anticipates that 
very inquiry with the declaration “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword’; and let him hear the wail of the 
unhappy mothers of Bethlehem whose children were 
slain in an effort to rid the world of an unwelcome 
guest. Does any one think that even Judea would be 
upon its knees? Hear the words with which the 
prophet Isaiah anticipates his coming: “We hid as it 
were our faces from him; he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not.” And when we read that he was 
the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” 
there can be no doubt that, while the angels sang their 
Christmas chorus over Bethlehem, the Father could 
see the cross yonder on Calvary. Yet, for all the 
sweep of his infinite vision and the pageant of tragedy 
which it gathered into his view, he made no change 
in his plan. It is never the part of God to measure 
either movements or values by shadows. After thou- 
sands of years of testing, and despite the sins and 
wickedness of the race, the Incarnation is God’s decla- 
ration of an abiding faith in the quality of the man 
whom he had created. Some years ago the billboards 
carried an advertisement using a quotation from the 
writings of Henry James: “I am for men.” That ad- 
vertisement had no religious connection or purpose; 
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but I never saw it except to be reminded of the In- 
carnation, and across the years there came down to 
me, it seemed, that very message out of the heart of 
God himself: “I am for men.” I thank God for the 
monumental assurance of the cross that he has not 
lost faith in us, and that he still counts us worthy of 
his loftiest appeal. It seems to be God’s supreme as- 
sertion that where man is it is always morning. 

The testimony of the Incarnation to the grandeur of 
man, great as it is, was not the last intimation in the 
Scriptures of the dignity of man and the trustworthi- 
ness of his leadership under God. Who but the All- 
Seeing One could have found in that first group of 
disciples a foundation for anything that was to abide? 
Fishermen, publicans, sinners—not a single one of 
them commanded the attention of the religious forces 
of that day; nobody dreamed that they had any ca- 
pacity for religious leadership; and certainly no one 
thought of them as laying the keel of a vessel that 
was destined to rest its prow upon every land on 
earth. But the divine wisdom, looking beyond the 
superficial, saw in the hearts of that humble group the 
tattered fragments of the commission to rule; and 
out of the confidence which the misdeeds of a hun- 
dred generations had failed to shake, he committed 
to them the fortunes of a kingdom which involved the 
hopes and the prospects of an unending succession of 
men. And, regardless of the misgiving of the wise, 
that group of pioneers amply justified the confidence 
of Jesus. It was this same band of disciples whom 
Jesus commanded to tarry at Jerusalem until Pente- 
cost, when they and their successors were to go out 
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with him to be the prophets and the teachers of the 
new hope until the end of time. To the Church es- 
tablished upon that slender foundation, Jesus com- 
mitted the moral and spiritual fortune of the whole 
world, and in his last commission he republished God’s 
appraisement of man, an appraisement which he had 
already attested with his blood. 

But what about man himself? Is it not possible 
that the Scripture estimate is that of grace, rather than 
a judgment of fact? In the last analysis the complete 
answer to these questions involves the wisdom, the dis- 
crimination, and the discerning of God himself. But, 
while that is true, there are tangible evidences of the 
fact that man is not wholly bankrupt in that which 
belonged to him in the beginning. Take, for instance, 
his spiritual faculty—the capacity to understand God; 
to follow the commands of God; to execute in his 
own life something of the spiritual ideas which God 
had for man’s development—and his genius for the 
moral regulation of the world. Under God and in 
spite of every national and racial calamity, Israel pre- 
served the Messianic hope and the Messianic expecta- 
tion for thousands of years, and in spite of all his sins 
and his corruption he kept intact a channel of bless- 
ing for the whole world. Even when the eye of God’s 
hunted prophet failed to find evidences of loyalty to 
the Lord in Israel, God was able to say: “I have left 
me seven thousand in Israel... which have not 
bowed unto Baal.” And when the chosen people were 
so estranged that they rejected him for whom they 
had looked and prayed, there were still devout souls 
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to welcome the Son of God with praises and thanks- 
giving. 

The Christian Church has followed much the same 
course of development as did the Hebrew religion. 
It has had its periods of low tide—its Dark Ages, its 
material obsessions, its perversions of the spirit of 
Christ, and its lapses of every kind; but in the days 
of its worst degeneracy it was still the whitest thing 
on earth. It has filled the centuries with the ringing 
call of Christ to men; it has carried his gospel to the 
very ends of the earth; it has brought forward the 
ethics of Christianity for the solution of our economic 
and social problems; and it has not failed to transmit 
the spirit of sacrificial service from age to age. After 
nearly two thousand years the Church is still bom- 
barding the doors of the heathen and pagan world 
with intense earnestness and apostolic passion. Re- 
gardless of race problems, economic disparities, and 
social barriers, the brotherhood of man has a wider 
recognition to-day than ever before since Jesus was 
here in the flesh. The conquering hosts of the king- 
dom of God are still on the march. 

What about man as a thinker and builder? There 
were towering giants in the old time, at whose feet 
the world was taught; and there were master build- 
ers whose temples have defied the centuries. The first 
answer to all this is that every towering genius is an 
index to what is possible to every man. Every “meteor 
of a season” is the prophet of a universal hope, and 
is God’s challenge to all men to live among the stars. 
The principal factor, however, of such a condition is 
that it is only the gilded frame of a pathetic picture, 
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At the feet of every giant there is a race of pygmies; 
every genius leads a lagging multitude; and back of 
every master builder is a race of slaves who were 
driven to their task from dawn till dusk. To-day in 
place of a single man of imposing mind is an impos- 
ing race; and in place of a genius on a background of 
slaves is a race of builders. The great seas which 
were once thought to be infested with ferocious and 
unconquerable monsters have been tamed long ago, 
and they are now charted with lanes of travel. The 
air, which up to the present generation was abandoned 
to the fowls, has been invaded, and the day is not far 
distant when the very blue above our heads will be 
checkered with highways over which machines of 
human invention will fly with the swiftness of the 
wind. To mention only one more achievement: by 
means of the radio the mind of man has fashioned a 
substance which he has never seen into a vehicle which 
bears his thought to the ends of the earth with a fleet- 
ness that cannot be measured. The world of yester- 
day literally stands aghast at the procession of to-day; 
and all instinctively exclaim with England’s poet seer: 
“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In form and moving how 
express and admirable! In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a god!” 

An English clergyman relates the story of an Amer- 
ican who, on a visit to Paris, went into a curio shop 
and paid twenty francs for an amber necklace. On 
arriving at New York, the customs officer required 
him to pay a duty greater than the purchase price, and 
the man was annoyed at what he felt to be an unjust 
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duty upon a trifle. So he went to a jeweler, intend- 
ing to dispose of it. The jeweler examined it under. 
the microscope and offered him twenty-five thousand 
dollars for it, but the surprised owner said he would 
think the matter over and went out. Later he offered 
it to a jeweler in Chicago who offered him thirty-five 
thousand dollars for it, and the man then asked the 
jeweler what was so valuable in it. The jeweler 
handed him the microscope, saying, “Look for your- 
self,” and the owner read on the amber these words: 
“From Napoleon Bonaparte to Josephine.” It was the 
gift of a great man to the woman he loved. Just as 
the artist committed to that amber necklace the story 
of a love that, though dishonored, refused to die, so 
God has written into the very being of a man a 
grandeur which nothing can extinguish. The logical 
and the sensible thing is to measure man by his his- 
tory and by his possibilities. Man’s progress unques- 
tionably justifies the contention that he is great. You 
may say what you will about the religion of the 
Hebrew, the culture of the Greek, and the genius of 
the pagan; but we are living in the greatest period of 
the world’s history. God has placed blazing beacons 
along the line of man’s march to light his face and 
discover his virtues. In the charter of his being he 
wrote: Made “in the image of God” and clothed with 
dominion and power. When the stained tides of many 
years had passed under the mill, the pean of his 
praise was sung by the Psalmist: “Made a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned with glory and honor.” 
When the voice of the last of Israel’s great prophets 
was hushed, the evangel of the new order caught up 
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the chorus of the centuries: “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” And as the canon of Scripture ap- 
proaches the close it is in rhapsodies which defy the 
limitations of human speech: “Beloved, . . . it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him.” Surely 
the time has come when we should seek to liberate 
the creativeness of the being made “in the image of 
God” rather than lend ourselves to peddling the dram- 
atization of his failures and faults. He is neither in- 
significant nor unworthy who has back of him such 
wonderful credentials, both in his own history and in 
the mouth of God. 

What is man? According to material reckonings 
he may have the wage and be clad in the garb of a 
toiler; he may be socially uncounted, and his name un- 
known to fame; but by every token of his history 
and by every indication of divine favor he is a “prince 
with God.” 


THUNDER OR AN ANGEL’S. VOICE 


BY T. S. HAMILTON, D.D. 
Western Virginia Conference 
John 12: 29: ‘‘The people therefore, that stood by, 
and heard it, said that it thundered: others said, An 
angel spake to him.” 

A MULTITUDE of people hear God speak, but they do 
not hear alike. It is the same voice and the same 
message, but men put different interpretations upon 
it. To some it is just a materialistic manifestation— 
it thunders; to others it has a spiritual significance— 
an angel speaks. It has always been so, Cain and 
Abel were the first natural-born men of the race, and 
I think they were typical characters; one was a ma- 
terialist, the other a man of faith. One was of the 
earth earthy, and comprehended with the physical 
senses only; the other believed in God and he attuned 
his spirit to hear heavenly messages. Humanity di- 
vides there, and this line of cleavage runs through the 
centuries. In all history these two kinds have stood 
by when God spake; and some say it thunders, while 
others say it is an angel’s voice. 

1. God reveals himself in his Holy Word—speaks 
to us out of this Book of Inspiration—but men read 
differently. Some say it is just history, just a book 
of records, the story of secular events gathered from 
many sources, many of them allegorical, mythical, and 
legendary—like the account of creation and the stories 
of Jonah and Job, The history of Israel is no more 
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significant, they say, than the history of the Medes 
and Persians or of the Greeks and Romans. The 
miracles are natural phenomena of some sort, the 
working of some law we do not understand. They 
read the Bible and say that there is nothing super- 
human or supernatural here—just thunder. But there 
are others who read differently; they hear the voice 
of God speaking through inspired men to men of faith. 
Every incident and event in the sacred record has a 
spiritual significance and teaches some spiritual truth. 
The whole story of God’s people of the olden time has 
its counterpart in the religious experiences of Chris- 
tians to-day. They believe with St. Paul that “all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” The man of faith reads 
the Bible and hears an angel speak. 

2. God reveals himself in nature and speaks to us 
in all the physical world about us, but men read 
differently. 

The roar of the thunder and the flare of the light- 
ning is just a storm as some see it—the natural con- 
sequences of certain atmospheric conditions. To 
others it is a manifestation of majesty and power 
such as belongs to God alone. And when the clouds 
break away and the gentle beams beat down upon 
the drenched earth, it is just sunshine to some, but to 
others it is the Father’s face smiling upon a dreary 
world. The beautiful valley yonder, carpeted with 
green grass and decorated with daisies, is just good 
pasture to the materialist, but the eye of faith beholds 
a glorious tapestry wrought by the hand divine to 
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carry a message to the souls of men. These majestic 
mountains are just great heaps of stone as some see 
them; to others they are mighty monuments piled up 
by Omnipotence to tell of his majesty and might. 
Some people never lift up their eyes from the “lowly 
earth to the vaulted skies,” and if they do, all they see 
is a new moon or a cloudless night; and the only les- 
son they learn is how to sow and when to reap. There 
are others who gaze into the regions above and sing 
with the Psalmist: “The heavens declare the glory 
of God: and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

3. God speaks to us through his providence (gen- 
eral providence, as we say). The sun shines upon the 
dead fields, the rains descend and drench the thirsty 
land; the grain grows to harvest, the fruit buds and 
ripens, man gathers into bursting barns and has much 
goods laid by in store for many years, and he takes 
it all as a matter of course, or, in his arrogant pride, 
gives all credit to his own energy and sagacity. There 
are others who reverently unlock Nature’s inexhaust- 
ible storehouse and borrow her bounties; they greatly 
gather earth’s daily manna and feed thereon, and 
then with thankful hearts give praise for a Father’s 
provident care. 

Some think that all the incidents and events of life 
are accidental—that things just happen; others be- 
lieve that all things are under control, that the world 
and the race are directed by a Supreme Intelligence. 
- Some believe that all that comes to them is the result 
of inexorable law, and they live their lives as dumb, 
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driven cattle, under the lash of a pitiless fate; others 
see God behind all order and recognize his directing 
hand in all the affairs of life, and they live their lives 
as children loved and led by a Father’s providence. 

All the great events of history have been interpreted 
from these divergent viewpoints. The creation of the 
world, and the appearance of man to have dominion 
over it, was just an epoch in an age-long process of 
evolution, or some tremendous travail of chaos out of 
which the earth was born, as some contend; others 
go back with faith and hear Revelation say: “In the 
beginning God created,’ ...and “God said, Let 
us make man in our image.” When the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world came to earth to live 
among men, the leaders of Church and State heard 
only the thunder which threatened their place and 
power ; but the shepherds heard the angels sing, ““Peace 
on earth, and good will to men.” When Christ the 
Saviour hung on the cross, his enemies heard the 
thunder of Nature’s indignation as the earth trembled 
and the sun hid his face and darkness came over the 
land; but his friends saw an empty tomb and heard 
the angel say, ‘Fear not; he is risen.” 

And so men stand by and see life and read history, 
and some say it thunders and others say an angel is 
speaking, And I declare to you, my friends, that all 
the issues of life center here; we determine our own 
destinies for weal or woe, according as we intérpret 
the incidents of a day; we make or mar our own fate 
for time and eternity by the meaning we get out of 
the things that come to us. If we can hear only the 
muttering of the thunder in the things that make his- 
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tory, then life is a terrible tragedy and we are help- 
less slaves driven to our doom; but if our ears are 
tuned to catch the heavenly harmony in the onward 
movements of the universe (the race), then life is a 
boundless opportunity, and man is working with God 
to make a new heaven and a new earth. Happy is the 
man, then, who can hear the angel speak in all the 
events of the world and all the incidents of life; the 
angel is always speaking, if we will only hear. Read 
history, and you will find that in the blackest tragedies 
even, and the most terrible calamities and cataclysms 
that ever came upon the earth, the gentle voice of the 
angel could be heard above the tumult of it all, speak- 
ing a benign message to men. The most terrible 
tragedy ever enacted in history was the crucifixion of 
Christ, and yet it meant the redemption of a race— 
salvation for a lost world. The early Christians were 
wrapped in pitch and burned as torches in Nero’s 
garden, or hurled to the wild beasts in the arena; 
but it scattered the disciples and sent them into all 
the regions round about, preaching the new gospel of 
the kingdom. We read of Tyndale and Huss, burned 
at the stake, and our blood boils with indignation; but 
we know that the blood of the martyrs has ever been 
the seed of the Church. We read of the awful slaugh- 
ter of Bartholomew’s bloody day, and the heart is 
chilled with horror; but we know that it was the 
persecution of the Huguenots in France and the 
Puritans in England that peopled this Western wilder- 
ness with a hardy race, who built here an asylum and 
-a refuge for the oppressed of all lands. When the 
battleship Maine went down in Havana Harbor the 
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thunder of the outrage reverberated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; but the immediate 
outcome of that act of vandalism was the deliverance 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines from a hate- 
ful tyranny and the striking of the shackles from mil- 
lions of enslaved people. 

4. Yes, the angel speaks out of all the tragedies and 
calamities that visit the earth, but sometimes we have 
to be a great way off to hear his voice and interpret 
the message aright. It is hard to hear the angel speak 
above the roar and clamor of the storm that is raging 
just over our heads. There is the great World War 
and its horrible aftermath, which is still rending and 
tearing at the civilization of this age. It is hard, at 
this close distance, to hear more than the ear-splitting, 
heart-rending, soul-racking thunder of it all; our ears 
catch only the mourning and groaning of the wounded 
and the dying, the weeping of the widow and wailing 
of the orphan; we see only battle-scarred lands, with 
wrecked cities, ruined homes, and barren fields; we 
think only of the awful cost in men and money, the 
property destroyed, industries suspended, and the 
deathlike paralysis of famine and commercial condi- 
tions which have come to many countries. We stand 
by and say over and over again, “It thunders, it thun- 
ders!” But is there no angel to speak to us from the 
depths of this latest horror? Are there no rainbows 
of promise against this black horizon? May we not 
hope for better things when this thundering tragedy 
has receded into the distance of passing years? Al- 
ready we can hear some whisperings of the angel. 
(There is Poland with her independence regained 
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after ages of fighting and waiting. The great Slavic 
peoples, freed after centuries of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, are working out their salvation. The Balkan 
States are no longer the football of Europe, but given 
that chance for self-development for which they have 
struggled so long. Poor, pitiful Armenia, with the 
promise at least of deliverance from the nightmare of 
Turkish rule; the Holy Land snatched from the ravag- 
ing hand of Mohammedans and the goal of all the 
crusades consummated in our day. Great Russia is 
passing through her regeneration, and when the black 
night of anarchy is passed a better day will dawn there; 
even Germany, in purgatory for her sins now, may 
come forth to larger things and a better life. For 
all of Europe, the angel speaks glad tidings in the 
final overthrow of militarism and autocratic power 
and the coming of a larger liberty and fuller freedom 
than those lands have ever known before. We must 
not forget that the war and the suffering it entailed 
upon a large part of the race has stirred the depths 
of the world’s heart as nothing else has ever done, and 
has called forth an exhibition of brotherly love, 
charity, and helpfulness such as the world never saw 
before.) Sometimes men and women become so self- 
centered and absorbed in their own affairs that they 
pass carelessly by the wounded wayfarer on the high- 
way of life, and it takes a great sorrow or calamity in 
our lives to stir in us a fellow feeling for our fellow 
man; it takes a great tragedy sometimes to arouse us 
from our lethargy, and teach us to be sympathetic and 
kind, As with men, so with nations, in the mad rush 
for gain and glory, the kingdoms of the earth had 
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well-nigh forgot the larger interest of God and 
humanity, and maybe nothing less than a great and 
awful war could have shocked the world out of its 
complacency and moved it toward a united effort for 
peace and righteousness. In spite of all the din and 
disorder, the commotion and confusion of this hour, 
I have a conviction that after a while the world will 
realize that an angel has troubled the pool that the 
nations of the earth might step in and be healed of 
many maladies. 

5. How are we hearing God’s providence as in- 
dividuals? What message do daily events bring to us? 
Do we listen to hear the angel speak in the storms 
that gather in our lives? In these greater troubles, 
like death, sickness, poverty, and the thousand little 
ills that make up a day, do you hear only the thunder, 
the hardship, and the hurt of it all? Then the days 
are indeed heavy for you, and life without hope. It 
is so much better to hear the angel speak; his voice 
is always there, if we will only hear, speaking a help- 
ful message for the trusting soul. “For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.” “My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations; knowing this, 
that the trying of -your faith worketh patience.” I 
am sure that many of the people of God here to-day 
could give testimony to the fact that their biggest 
and best blessings have come to them out of tribula- 
tion (tragedies and trials), like the dawning of the 
day after the darkness of the night; like the shining 
of the sun after the fury of the tempest; like an angel 
speaking above the thunder of the storm, 
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My father was a Christian man and lived a con- 
sistent Christian life. My mother pleaded with him 
for a long time to hold family prayers in our home; 
but he was a very timid man and easily embarrassed, 
and for that reason, I am sure, he neglected to do so. 
Then one day death came for the first time into our 
family circle and took away a little baby brother ; and 
when we had laid him beneath the snows on a dreary 
winter day, and had come back to the desolate home, 
my father took down the old family Bible, read a 
chapter in a faltering way, and then stammered 
through his first public prayer. And from that hour 
until he himself was called home there was a family 
altar in our home and morning and evening prayer 
there, and to-day all of the children are in the Church 
trying to live the life of faith. He heard the angel 
speak out of the storm: 


“Ve fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
With blessings on your head.” 

6. But there is a deeper lesson here as to the right 
to interpret life itself. Christ was talking to his dis- 
ciples about the real meaning of life, and pointing out 
the ultimate end of living. And it is the most disturb- 
ing doctrine ever preached; it goes to the very root 
of human conduct and revolutionizes the whole social 
order. The purpose of life, he says, is not to get, 
but to give; the plan of life is not selfishness, but serv- 
ice; the motive of life is not self-interest, but self- 
sacrifice. This is the persistent truth he proclaimed 
by precept and example throughout his whole minis- 
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try. And now, at the last, there comes a voice out of 
heaven, approving and confirming this doctrine and 
tule of life. And some said “it thunders” and others 
that “an angel speaks.” It is ever so—the call to serv- 
ice has the fearsome sound of thunder to many peo- 
ple; it means self-denial, sacrifice, and ceaseless toil— 
a harsh, hard life without pleasure and without profit, 
and many there be who, like the rich young ruler, un- 
willing to pay the price, turn away in sorrow to a life 
of fruitlessness and failure. There are others, 
though, who hear the angel speak in the call to serv- 
ice, and it tells of a glorious privilege and boundless 
opportunity. 

(a) The angel speaks and says that the life of self- 
sacrificing service is the exalted, glorified life. The 
Master said: “The hour is come, that the Son of 
man should be glorified.” Why, he was going up to 
Gethsemane and to Calvary to die a shameful death on 
the cross, and he calls that glory! Crucified between 
two thieves meant glorified for him, because he died 
to save a world. Men win glory on bloody battle 
fields, fighting for the flag, battling for their altars and 
their fires. The Christian gives his life in service to 
his fellow men and to save immortal souls, and the 
angel says that is the exalted, glorified life. 

I saw a lady clothed in fine raiment, wearing 
precious jewels and lolling luxuriously in her limou- 
sine and fondly coddling a cute little dog. There, I 
thought, is the selfish, self-centered life, the life that 
fear of the thunder makes. Then I thought of Su- 
sanna Wesley giving her time and toil, her brain and 
her brawn, to raise for God and the Church a great 
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family of children; and there, I thought, is the glori- 
fied life, the life that hears the angel speak in the call 
to service. Why, a man living for himself alone is 
just an animal foraging for his food; he becomes the 
crown of creation and wears the image of his Maker 
only when he gives himself in service for others. 

(b) Again the angel speaks and says: The life of 
service is the fruitful life. “Except a corn of wheat 
fall in the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” I heard the story 
of a man in the West who had made a large fortune 
in the timber trade; he had been ruthless in his deal- 
ings with men, and in his greed for gold had neglected 
his family. Finally he came to die; he was estranged 
from his wife, his only son was a drunken reprobate, 
and friends—he had none. Realizing the failure of 
his life, he sent for a lawyer and directed a will to be 
drawn up. In his will he provided that immediately 
upon his death all his property should be converted 
into cash, the cash put in the form of paper money, 
and the whole placed upon a bonfire and burned—a 
whole life’s work gone up.in a puff of smoke. That 
is the end of the selfish life always. How different it 
is with those who fill their lives with helpful service 
and unselfish deeds! 


‘“‘T looked upon a sea: ’twas bright and blue; 
Around its shore was life and verdant hue. 
’Twas fed by many streams whose fountain source 
Was Hermon’s snowy heights, whence Jordan’s course; 
But that sea lives because it gives its waters blue 
To other shores, and then is fed anew. 
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I looked upon a sea, and lo! ’twas dead, 

Though by Hermon’s snows and Jordan fed. 

Whence came a fate so dire? Alas, the tale’s soon told; 
All that sea gets it fast does hold. 

All tributary streams find there their grave; 

That sea received, but nothing gave. 


O sea that’s dead, teach me to know and feel 
That selfish grasp and greed my doom will seal.” 


(c) Again the angel speaks and says that self- 
sacrificing life is the life eternal. “He that loveth his 
life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 

The House of Hapsburg has a very ancient burial 
custom, which has been practiced through the cen- 
turies. When one of that ancient dynasty is dead, 
they take his body, accompanied by a great funeral 
cortege, to an old Capuchin monastery on the suburbs 
of Vienna and upon arriving there the master of 
ceremonies knocks three times on the great iron doors. 
A voice from within inquires: “Who comes there?” 
The conductor replies, “His Majesty, the Most High 
Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, Duke of 
Syria,” and there follows a long list of the illustrious 
names belonging to the dead. From within comes the 
solemn voice saying, “I know no such man.” Again 
the master of ceremonies knocks three times on the 
barred door, and again the voice from within asks, 
“Who comes there?” then the master of ceremonies 
answers: “Our Brother, Francis Joseph.” At this 
humble confession of the simple humanity of the dead 
the bolts fly back and the gates swing wide to receive 
the body to its last resting place. 
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My friends, we may live selfishly and accumulate 
much goods and attain a high place in this world, but 
all our positions and possessions, all our rank and title 
and wealth must be left behind when the gates of 
eternity swing before us. Like Aaron of old, we 
must be stripped of all the insignia of rank and regalia 
of office when we come to stand before God. We can 
take into the other world only the good deeds we have 
done. Our only possessions then will be what we have 
given away. 


AN INGROWING CHURCH 


BY FORNEY HUTCHINSON, D.D., LL.D. 
West Oklahoma Conference 


Isaiah 5: 1-7: ‘‘ Now will I sing to my well-beloved 
a song of my beloved touching his vineyard. My well- 
beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill: and he 
fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and 
planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in 
the midst of it, and also made a winepress therein: 
and he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhabitants 
of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, be- 
twixt meand my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, than I have not done in it? where- 
fore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes? And now go to; I will 
tell you what I will do to my vineyard; I will take 
away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up; and 
break down the wall thereof, and it shall be trodden 
down: and I will lay it waste; it shall be not pruned 
nor digged; but there shall come up briers and thorns: 
I will also command the clouds that they rain no rain 
upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the 
house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant; and he looked for judgment, but behold oppres- 
sion; for righteousness, but behold a cry.” 

Hosea 10: 1: ‘Israel is an empty vine, he bringeth 
forth his fruit unto himself: according to the multitude 
of his fruit he hath increased the altars; according to 
the goodness of his land they have made goodly im- 
ages.”’ 

Matthew 21: 33-41: ‘‘Hear another parable: There 
was a certain householder, which planted a vineyard, 
and hedged it round about, and digged a winepress in it, 
and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
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went into a far country: and when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, 
that they might receive the fruits of it. And the 
husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another. Again, he sent other 
servants more than the first: and they did unto them 
likewise. But last of all he sent unto them his son, 
saying, They will reverence my son. But when the 
husbandmen saw the son, they said among themselves, 
This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize 
on his inheritance. And they caught him, and cast 
him out of the vineyard, and slew him. When the lord 
therefore of the vineyard cometh, what will he do 
unto those husbandmen? They say unto him, He will 
miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall 
render him the fruits in their seasons.” 


“TsRAEL is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit 
unto himself.” Israel is the Old Testament name for 
the Church. The vineyard is the Bible’s favorite 
figure under which to represent the Church. Jesus, 
himself, often compared the Church to a vineyard. 
What Hosea is saying, in this text, then, is that the 
Church of his day is barren, because it is producing 
only the fruits of selfishness. It is consuming its 
products on itself. 

Something like twenty years ago I visited an in- 
teresting community in the northern part of my native 
State. It was known as Tontitown, and was a settle- 
ment of Italian vinedressers. A kindly old priest had 
brought a colony of sixty-five families over from the 
Old Country, had bought a lot of apparently worth- 
less North Arkansas land, and had turned it into a 
great vineyard. With the owner as my guide I went 
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through one of those wonderful vineyards. It was a 
perfect picture. The great luscious bunches of purple 
grapes were just ripe and hung in wonderful profusion 
from the well-cultivated and skillfully pruned vines. I 
was sure that with such a crop he must be very pros- 
perous and asked him if he was making a success of 
his vineyard. Imagine my surprise as, with a sad face, 
he told me “No,” that he could hardly support his 
family, much less make the payment still due on his 
land. He said: “We have a wonderful crop of 
grapes, and there is a great demand for our fruit, 
but we have no way to get it on the market.” He con- 
tinued: “Our children don’t care for them and our 
neighbors have enough of their own. If something 
isn’t done to afford us transportation facilities, we will 
lose everything we have invested.” I went away with 
a heavy heart, but soon instituted a comparison be- 
tween the Tontitown vineyard and the Church of 
Christ. It is to that comparison that I wish to invite 
your attention at this time. 

First of all, in both vineyard and Church there are 
evident expectations of fruitfulness. Conditions jus- 
tify such expectations. The vineyard was in soil 
peculiarly adapted to grape culture. The vinedresser 
was an expert. He came from Italy, where for cen- 
turies his forbears had kept vineyards, He knew 
perfectly how to cultivate and care for a vine so as 
to get the best results, Easily he might have said: “I 
have done everything for this vineyard that is possible 
to do for it.” Furthermore, the enterprise assumed 
fruitfulness. He had acquired a family and con- 
tracted debts on that assumption. He had no other 
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means of supporting the one or liquidating the other. 
He had staked all on the fruitfulness of his vine- 
yard. 

Two parables in the Word of God illustrate this 
evident expectation on the part of the Head of the 
Church, Isaiah sings a song of his Beloved touching 
his vineyard in which he not only guarantees cultiva- 
tion and protection, but in which he also builds a 
“winepress.” Jesus, also, gives us the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandman, who deliberately withheld from 
the Lord of the vineyard the fruit of his vines. Those 
presumptuous and wicked men were miserably de- 
stroyed and the vineyard was let to “other husband- 
men,’ who “would render him the fruits in their 
season.” Upon the Church in America God has lav- 
ished his richest gifts. Well might he say, “What 
more could I have done that I have not done?” Our 
own Church has been graciously favored. That we 
are a vine of his planting, I think none who know our 
history could doubt. I submit to you a challenge to- 
day! On the basis of what he has done for us has 
he not a right to expect large results? 

In the second place, in both vineyard and Church 
there are manifest disappointments in results! The 
Tontitown vineyard was very productive, but the prod- 
ucts were practically without value. The vinedress- 
er said: “Our children don’t care for them and our 
neighbors have enough of their own.” Not only was 
the crop abundant, but the demand was great. Multi- 
tudes were famishing in the great cities for the very 
fruit that was going to ruin in his vineyard. The prob- 
lem was one of distribution or, to be more exact, of 
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transportation. The harvest was abundant, the de- 
mand was great, but the transportation facilities were 
inadequate, or, in the words of the Master, “the 
laborers were few.” The Church in Isaiah’s day was 
not barren! He looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth “wild grapes.” The vine- 
yard Jesus describes in his parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen was not unproductive, but the fruits 
were misapplied. The problem of the Church to-day 
is not unlike that of the Tontitown vinedresser and 
the Church described in the two parables. In my 
judgment the Church was never more productive than 
it is to-day. Our organizations are numerous and 
complicated. There are wheels within wheels. The 
whirring and the buzzing are at times confusing. 
When we see a need, we create a new organization 
to meet it. Our activities are many and varied. Our 
interests are personal and social, foreign and domes- 
tic. We have such a profusion of good literature that 
it is actually embarrassing. We haven't the money to 
pay for it, nor the time to read it. Never did the 
Church raise so much money for all purposes as to- 
day. Everywhere we are building great cathedrals, 
endowing colleges, and maintaining eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. This is not the Church I joined more than 
thirty years ago. Her activities have multiplied and 
her program has enlarged. One Sunday morning, 
sometime ago, I had a daydream. It was between 
Sunday school and Church, and I was making my way 
to the pulpit for the eleven-o’clock services. I was 
forced off the sidewalk to let a large portion of my 
Sunday school go by. They had been to Sunday school 
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and were not staying for the service of worship. For 
a moment I stood dazed, for I seemed to hear the 
old Italian vinedresser saying, “Our children don’t 
care for them.” I thought of the other churches up 
and down the avenue and again I heard him saying, 
“Our neighbors have enough of their own.” 

Over against this marvelous production stands a 
needy world. Never were the Saviour’s words more 
appropriate: “Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
for they are white already to harvest.” But, beloved, 
the world doesn’t need our products any more than 
we need a market. If the world is famished, the 
Church is foundered. If the starving multitudes 
needed to receive the grapes, the vinedresser needed 
to deliver them. His lament was, “In the midst of 
plenty I am about to lose my farm.” In the midst of 
spiritual abundance, the Church is in danger of losing 
her vision. The elder brother had always been so 
well supplied that he had come to take it for granted 
and could brock no competition. The Church of our 
day is suffering with congestion. She needs to be bled. 
We are “at ease in Zion.” We are gormandizing on 
the gospel. . 

Finally, in both the vineyard and Church there is 
anxiety touching the ultimate outcome. The sad face 
of that Italian vinedresser as I saw it twenty years 
ago has never left me. Said he: “It looks as if we 
might lose our farm, and then what shall we do?” 

The parables of Isaiah and Jesus did not hesitate to 
declare as to what would be done. The hedge and 
wall are to be torn down and the vineyard laid waste. 
The wicked husbandmen are to be destroyed and the 
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vineyard is to be let to those who will “render their 
fruits in their season.”” The Church of our day has 
no monopoly on the grace of God. If we fail to do 
the work for which we were created, we will be set 
aside and another will be raised up that will “render 
him the fruits in their season.” Such action would 
not be without precedent in the ecclesiastical world. 
As a boy I ran the engine at my father’s gin and grist 
mill. It was a second-hand, twenty-five horse-power 
engine that had seen its best days. I would fire the 
furnace with pine knots and cotton seed, get up a big 
head of steam, throw the throttle wide open, and the 
little engine would run like mad until the gin-breast 
was let down, then it would puff and blow like a bel- 
lowsed horse and gradually slow down to a standstill. 
One day in the midst of such a performance my 
father came down in a fit of desperation and said: 
“Knock that engine down and roll it off in the creek; 
we are going to put in some machinery here that will 
gin cotton and grind corn.” My little engine could 
run itself to perfection, but it had no power left with 
which to gin cotton or grind corn. The whole pur- 
pose: for which it was designed was defeated. “It 
brought forth fruit unto itself!” 

A few weeks ago I was in North Arkansas again 
and paid another visit to Tontitown. I went to the 
same vineyard and talked to the first man’s brother. 
I told him the story of my former visit and asked if 
the farm had been lost. He said: ‘No, indeed; it is 
all paid for and money in the bank.” By way of ex- 
planation he said that they had put in a railroad at 
first, motor trucks had come, and that now it was 
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easy to market all the grapes they could produce. 
Transportation had solved the problem, the home had 
been saved, and all was well. I felt greatly relieved! 

In the meantime, the Church has only partly and 
temporarily solved her problem. Her products are 
precious and the need is great, but her transportation 
facilities are still inadequate and intermittent. The 
Centenary wrought well for a time, but the collections 
were cut in half and left our problem of transporta- 
tion still unsolved. To-day I am deeply concerned 
about a needy world, but I am more deeply concerned 
about an unfaithful Church. An ingrowing Church 
in the body of Christ gives pain like an ingrowing 
nail in a human foot. A provincial Church is a deca- 
dent Church. The whole world is the least parish 
a Church dares to assume. We must do our work 
or lose our crown! 

On one occasion General Booth desired to send a 
Christmas greeting to all the Salvation Army officers 
around the world. The expense of such a message 
was a problem. It was necessary to condense. At 
last he fell upon one word and that word was “Others.” 
With that incident in mind Mr. Meigs has written 
this poem: 


“Lord, let me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way 
That even when I kneel to pray 
My prayer shall be for ‘others.’ 


Help me in all the work I do 
To ever be sincere and true, 
And know that all I do for you 
Must needs be done for ‘others.’ 
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And when my work on earth is done 
And my new work in heaven’s begun, 
Let me forget the crown I’ve won 

By thinking still of ‘others.’ 


‘Others,’ Lord, yes, ‘others.’ 
This let my motto be: 

Help me to live for others, 
That I may live for thee.” 


“Tsrael is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit unto 
himself.” 


“THE ALABASTER BOX OF LOVE” 


BY B. G. HODGE 
Louisville Conference 


Mark 14: 3: ‘And while he was in Bethany in the 
house of Simon the leper, as he sat at meat, there 
came a woman having an alabaster cruse of ointment 
of pure nard very costly; and she brake the cruse, 
and poured it over his head.” 

Henry DruMMOND was once waited upon by an 
old lady, who informed him that her husband was in 
the hospital, deaf, dumb, blind, and paralyzed. ‘What 
can I do for him?” inquired Mr. Drummond. “You 
can just go and stand by his side,” was her earnest 
reply. That was sufficient. 


SYMPATHY 


O, how the world hungers for sympathy! But to 
sympathize with a person is no easy thing. When you 
sympathize with me you suffer with me. This means 
that you enter fully into my feelings and experiences. 
A philosopher once said: “The way to be universally 
interesting is to be universally interested.” It was 
upon this principle that Cyrus W. Field, of Atlantic 
cable fame, acted and succeeded. When he was try- 
ing to interest the people of America and England in 
his cable project, he made a trip to England and visited 
many of the nobles; but to his surprise he found them 
more interested in fox dogs and fox-hunting than 
they were’in the laying of an Atlantic cable. Mr. Field 
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soon discovered that to interest an Englishman in his 
enterprise, he would have to meet him on a common 
level and talk about dogs and hunting. One day he 
walked into the office of the president of a large 
banking concern in London, and ventured to talk on 
the Englishman’s favorite subject—dogs. Mr. Field 
said: “Sir, speaking of dogs, you have aroused my in- 
terest in the subject, and if you will indulge me I 
would like to ask you if you could imagine a dog as 
large as the House of Parliament?” “Well, indeed, 
Mr. Field, you really astonish me with such a strange 
question, but I could imagine a dog as large as that.” 
Mr. Field then asked: “Can you imagine a dog as 
large as London?” The Englishman eventually re- 
plied that he could imagine a dog as large as London. 
Mr, Field again asked: “Can you imagine a dog as 
large as England?” “Well, I suppose I could imagine 
a dog that large with a stretch of my imagination.” 
“Indulge me in one more supposition. Could you 
imagine a dog as long as from Liverpool to New 
York?” The gentleman finally agreed. Then Mr. 
Field said: “The dog I am trying to get you interested 
in is a dog that, when you pinch his tail in Liverpool, 
will bark in New York.” Needless to say Mr. Field 
secured the financial assistance which he desired from 
English capitalists, and for the reason that he en- 
tered into the lives of others, There are so many 
opportunities for you and me to enter into the lives 
of suffering and sorrowing humanity. 
“There are lonely hearts to cherish 
As the days are going by, 


There are weary souls that perish, 
As the days are going by.” 
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There is a saying to the effect that when two people 
share a joy it is doubled, and when they share a sor- 
row it is halved. I read the other day of an old lady 
whose opportunities for service were few. Each night 
it- was her custom to gather up the daily papers after 
they had been thrown aside. Taking them to her 
room, she would cut out the death notices and, laying 
them before her, would kneel and in prayer commend 
those in sorrow to the gracious help of her Father 
in heaven. These people, though not of her acquaint- 
ance, were in sorrow, and thus she administered unto 
them. What a marvelous gift of sympathy she had! 

It is said that when the Queen of Sheba visited 
King Solomon she gave him a beautiful emerald vase. 
He filled it with an elixir, one drop of which would 
restore health and prolong life. A dying criminal 
begged for a drop of it, but Solomon refused. A dy- 
ing mother with loving children asked for a portion of 
the precious fluid, but was refused. Finally the king 
himself came to die, and he asked that the vase be 
opened and the contents applied; but to his sorrow 
the servant returned and reported that the precious 
liquid had all evaporated.. So we can sit around in 
our selfishness until the vase containing the precious 
fluid of sympathy will be dried up. 


A PICTURE 


Let me paint you a picture. I am going to name 
this picture “A ray of sunshine athwart a black storm 
cloud.” The scene is laid in Bethany, at the home of 
‘Simon the Leper. The house is full of people. The 
disciples are there; Mary, Martha, Lazarus, and the 
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family of Simon are there; Jesus is there. The oc- 
casion is the beginning of the celebration of the feast 
of the Passover. There is great merriment in the 
house among the guests, but there is a troubled look 
on the face of Jesus. At that very time the chief 
priests and the elders are called together in the court 
of the high priest, down in the city, to take counsel 
how they might kill him. The darkness of that hour, 
with its exceeding great sorrow, begins to creep over 
Jesus. He looks at the disciples and sighs. There is 
Peter, the strongest of the lot, who will deny his Lord 
three times. And there is Judas making a mental 
calculation as to how much money he can realize out 
of the sale of his Master. Jesus sits silently and 
stares into the deep, dark gulf of death that yawns at 
his feet. The guests notice that a great change has 
come over him since he came into the house. In an 
hour like this, is there no one to love him, no one to 
sympathize with him, no one to suffer with him? As 
usual, Martha is busy about the housework, preparing 
dinner for the large company of visitors. But Mary 
sits and sees it all. The question comes to her, What 
can I do to comfort my Lord in this hour of sorrow? 
Remembering that she had a very costly alabaster box 
of ointment, which she doubtless had been saving for 
just such an occasion as this, she goes and gets it, 
breaks the box, pours the contents upon Jesus’s head 
and feet, and then with her own hair dries her Lord’s 
head and feet. Judas, the mercenary member of the 
company, questioned the extravagance of the woman 
and asks Jesus why the ointment was not sold and 
the proceeds given to the poor. Jesus said: “Let her 
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alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on me. For ye have the poor always with you, 
and whensoever ye will ye can do them good; but me 
ye have not always. She hath done what she could; 
she hath anointed my body beforehand for the bury- 
ing. And verily I say unto you, Wheresoever the 
gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial of her.” 


A. Woman SERVES 


It remained for a woman to serve Him in the most 
significant manner of all, in this the crucial hour of 
his life. True, she preached no great sermon, built 
no cathedral, performed no wonderful works, founded 

.no mission. Yet, prompted by a love that was deep, 
tender, and full, she gave to him all that she had, and 
that to him is “earth’s richest gift.” 

Dr. S. D. Gordon, in his inimitable style, tells of a 
minister in a certain small town in an Eastern State 
who received from the Home Mission Board of his 
Church a letter asking for a special offering for a 
needy field in the West. He prepared a special ser- 
mon. Sabbath morning came and he preached, but 
somehow it did not seem to hook in. The banker 
down there on the left looked listless and yawned a 
couple of times behind his hands. And the merchant 
on the right, who could give freely, examined his 
watch secretly more than once. And so it was with 
a little tinge of discouragement insistently creeping 
into his spirit that he finished and sat down. And he 
remained with his head bowed in prayer that the 
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results might prove better than seemed likely, while 
the Church officers passed down the aisles with the col- 
lection plates. 

Meanwhile something unseen by human eye was 
going on in the very last pew. Back there, sitting 
alone, was a little girl of a very poor family. She had 
met with a misfortune which had left her crippled for 
life. Some people in the church, pitying her condition, 
had made up a small fund and bought her a pair of 
crutches. She had hobbled to church that morning on 
her crutches, and had listened carefully to the story of 
need which the minister had told. As he finished she 
was thinking: “How I wish I might give something! 
But I haven’t anything to give, not even a copper 
left.” A soft voice within seemed to say, “There are 
your crutches.” “O,” she gasped to herself. “My 
crutches? I couldn’t give my crutches; they are my 
life.” The voice within went on: “Yes, you could— 
give your crutches.” 

The man with the plate came down the aisle to the 
end. It seemed hardly worth while to reach it in the 
last pew. Just little Maggie sitting there alone with 
one foot dangling above the floor. But with fine 
courtesy he stopped and passed the plate in. Maggie 
in her childlike simplicity lifted her crutches awk- 
wardly to put them on the collection plate. Quick as 
a flash the man caught her thought and with a queer 
lump in his throat reached out and steadied her 
strange gift on the plate. And then he turned and 
walked slowly up the aisle toward the pulpit, carrying 
the plate in one hand and steadying the crutches on 
it with the other. The people commenced to look, 
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and eyes quickly dimmed. Every one knew the 
crutches. Maggie—giving her crutches. And the 
banker blew his nose suddenly and reached for his 
pencil; the merchant reached out to stop the man re- 
turning up the aisle. As the pastor stood, with his 
eyesight not very clear, to receive the morning offer- 
ing, he said: “Surely our little crippled friend is giv- 
ing us a wonderful example.” The plates were passed 
again and somebody paid fifty dollars for the crutches 
and sent them back to Maggie. When the collection 
was finally counted there were several hundred dol- 
lars, and the little crippled girl went away happy be- 
cause she had given all she had. 


THe Heart oF CHRISTIANITY 


In John’s Gospel it is reported that Judas suggested 
that this ointment should have been sold and the pro- 
ceeds given to the poor. What of his contention? I 
suspect you would have thought the same thing had 
you been present on that occasion. 

A great many people are confused to-day as to just 
what Christianity is. Some think that Christianity is 
primarily an organization whose sole purpose is to 
feed the hungry, clothe the poor, minister to the sick, 
and raise money to carry the gospel to the heathen. 
There are humanitarian institutions galore over the 
world, many of them worthy. But this is not Chris- 
tianity. It is true that all these activities are prompt- 
ed, in the last analysis, by a Christian motive, and 
therefore they are included in the program of Chris- 
tianity. But to sum all of these up and say that this 
is Christianity is a misstatement. The fact that you 
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support these various activities does not necessarily 
mean that you are a Christian. As a matter of fact, 
a great many people support such enterprises who are 
not Christians. It may or may not be a Christian 
motive that prompts you to contribute to the Com- 
munity Chest, or to the support of the Welfare 
League, or, for that matter, to the Church. You may 
do all this to maintain your self-respect and your 
standing in the community. You may hand a beggar 
a slick nickel to get rid of him. That is not Chris- 
tian. 

Along about this season of the year you hear of 
charity balls. The younger and middle-aged set. of 
the town fix a time when they meet together at a 
suitable place, where the floor is waxed and polished, 
there to dance to the rhythm of jazz music until the 
wee small hours of the morning. -They have the best 
dance orchestra in town, and the money that is paid 
in that night is given to the “dear” poor people, and 
frequently this is done in the name of Christianity. I 
suspect, if Judas could have had his way, he would 
have arranged a charity ball that night for the benefit 
of the poor. It seems to me a sacrilege to associate 
Christianity with such an enterprise. If you think 
you are going to be saved because you gave a dollar 
to the Welfare League, or to a poor fellow in need, or 
to a jazz band at a charity ball, or even to a Church, 
you are guilty of trying to “buy indulgences on 
heaven.” 

Christianity centers about Jesus Christ. It is the 
religion of a person and not of an organization. You 
may belong to all the organizations in the world and 
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you may be wonderfully liberal with your money, but 
unless you have anchored yourself in Christ and given 
yourself to him, together with all that you possess, 
then you are not a Christian in the full sense of the 
word. The difference between what Mary did that 
night and what Judas wanted to do is the difference 
between a Christian and one who is not a Christian. 
Judas, if we are to conclude that he was sincere in 
his desire; and I have my doubts about that, was 
thinking about other matters and other people than 
Jesus that night. Mary was thinking about her Lord, 
and planning how she might comfort him and thus 
share with him the awful sorrow through which he 
was about to go. Jesus was not only a teacher and a 
philosopher; he was a person. As a person he de- 
sired to be loved. He was, and is, yearning for some- 
one to love him. 


Mary’s SERVICE 


It was love giving itself. The question which Mary 
asked was, “What can I do for Him who has done so 
much for me?” Her act has been called “the extrav- 
agance of gratitude.” A lady was calling upon a 
friend whose two children were brought in during the 
call. As they talked together the visitor said eagerly, 
and yet with evidently no thought of the meaning of 
her words: “O, I would give my life to have two 
such children.” And the mother replied with a sub- 
dued earnestness, whose quiet told of the depth of the 
experience out of which her words came, “That is 
exactly what it costs.” The mother was glad to go 
down into the valley of the shadow, and if necessary 
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give her life, for the children. Mary’s service, prompt- 
ed by a heart full of love for her Lord, did not stop 
short of the limit. Certainly no one thinks that the 
alabaster box of precious ointment represents the full 
measure of her love. It was but a single expression 
of her loving gratitude to him who was all to her. 
If she had had a thousand alabaster boxes of the 
richest ointment, love would have poured them forth 
in a grateful service to her Lord. 

It was love daring to do. This was a new kind of 
service. It was altogether out of the ordinary for a 
person to use such costly material in a service of this 
kind. This ointment represented value, and, accord- 
ing to popular opinion, for one to use it deliberately in 
such a way was nothing short of waste. It was a 
daring thing for Mary to do. Doubtless she knew 
that many would criticize her for what might be called 
extravagance. But she ventured, careless about what 
others thought. Her one concern was her Lord. 

T will tell you of another young woman who ven- 
tured to serve. It was in September a good many 
years ago. The winter storms had begun early in 
England that year. One morning, after a wild night, 
Grace Darling heard human voices mingling with the 
voices of the storm. And going out she saw a vessel 
on the rocks of the farthest island. What was she 
that she should bestir herself at such a time—a feeble 
girl, with the seeds of an early death at work on her 
already? But she aroused her father and pointed out 
the wreck. The old man shrank from the entreaty 
of his daughter to go out to them. It seemed to him 
certain death to venture on such a sea. The brave 
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girl leaped into the boat at the lighthouse and would 
go alone; and then the old man’s courage was roused. 
With great effort they pulled through the tempest to 
the wreck, and found nine lives there in the very grasp 
of death. One by one the brave girl and her father 
rescued the shipwrecked crew, carried them to the 
lighthouse, and nursed them till help came. The land 
rang with the praises of this heroic maiden. Royalty 
invited her to their palaces. But above all, she was 
wonderful in the sight of God. 

For two thousand years men and women have been 
eulogizing Mary for this daring service which she 
so beautifully performed. But our eulogies fade into 
insignificance compared to the tribute which was paid 
to her service by Jesus himself. He said: ““Whereso- 
ever the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.” 

It was love exhausted. Mary had done all that she 
could. What more could any person do? It is a 
glorious thing to know that when we have exhausted 
every effort in the performance of our duty God will 
take up the task and finish it. It will be heaven itself 
when we come to press our dying pillow, if there 
shall be within us a consciousness of duties performed 
to the best of our ability. If so, there will be no cause 
for regret. Pass on, good man, to your reward: God 
will finish the task. 

I am thinking of the young artist, wearied and dis- 
couraged, who slept by the picture which he had done 
his best to perfect and complete. The master artist 
quietly entered the room and, bending over the sleep- 
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ing pupil, unfolded on the canvas with his own skillful 
hand the beauty which the worn artist had striven in 
vain to portray. When we, tired and spent, lay down 
earth’s toil, our own great Master will make perfect 
our picture for the ‘“Father’s many-mansioned house.” 

Mary brought all she had to the Master. Shall we 
not also bring all we have to him? 


CONQUERING THE LAND OF PROMISE 


BY P. R. KNICKERBOCKER, D.D. 
Holston Conference 
Numbers 13: 30: ‘‘Let us go up at once and possess 
the land, for we are well able to overcome it.” 

THERE are seven candlesticks in the perfect church, 
seven lamps in the perfect home, seven seals to the 
law, and seven colors to the rainbow; the children of 
Israel marched around Jericho seven times before it 
fell. So there are seven conquering words for the 
taking of the land of promise in the name of our 
God. These words are reconnaissance, revelation, in- 
spiration, regeneration, rejuvenation, agitation, and 
desperation. 

Moses was very wise in sending spies into the land 
of promise in order to find out what sort of country 
it was and whether they would be able to subdue it. 
The first thing that the Christian forces of America 
need to do is to send out spies into this country of 
ours and see what the conditions are that we face. 
So I would take as my first conquering word, “recon- 
naissance.” 

The conditions in America to-day are very different 
from what they were a generation ago. Up until the 
last twenty-five years the whole world had been travel- 
ing at the rate of from four to eight miles an hour by 
means of ox teams and horses. To-day all of a 
sudden we begin to travel at the rate of seventy-five 
miles an hour by automobile, and now by aéroplane 
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we are making two hundred miles an hour. If a young 
man wanted to go to hell a generation ago, he could 
only go at the rate of six miles an hour; now he can 
make one hundred miles an hour any night he wants 
to. 

The reflex influence upon the nervous system of 
the young life of America, due to its rapid transit, is 
enormous. We do not do anything slow. We even 
raise chickens by electricity. Young people of a gen- 
eration ago looked out upon rural life as a rule; placid 
streets, the moonlight upon a bank, granite hills that 
claimed the attention for an hour at a time, and some- 
thing of the sublimity of nature’s God got into their 
blood. 

The young people of to-day see a hundred sights; 
the glamour of lights, the “honk” of machines, the 
clamor of bells, the weird strummings of the tom-tom. 
These have taken the place of the rivers playing on 
their silver harps down to the sea and the touching of 
the fingers of the evening’s zephyrs on the needles of 
the long-leaf pine. 

The last vision that came upon the eye and the 
heart of the boy and the girl twenty-five years ago in 
the average home was that of an old mother or father 
reading out of the classics and then getting down the 
Bible, and with God’s elevator of prayer carrying the 
whole family where they saw heavenly visions and 
heard things unspeakable. To-day the last vision to 
millions of our young people is of some scene in a 
moving picture of murder or lust or married in- 
fidelity. 

Men and women worshiped in separate parts of the 
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churches a generation ago. They mingled very little 
in business; to-day they mingle in the church, in the 
school, and in every business under the sun. Much of 
the peach bloom finesse has been rubbed from the 
romance of girlhood. The woman of fifty years ago, 
in the way she dressed, would not recognize the 
woman of to-day; Mother Eve might before she found 
the fig leaves. 

In view of these stupendous physical and nervous 
changes, we cannot expect that the young people of 
to-day should be just like the generation that is gone. 

Our spies discover very marked changes in the 
mental attitude. Fatalism is running rampant and ex- 
pressing itself in the words of Omar Khayyam: 

‘*We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow shapes that come and go, 


Round with the sun’s illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


But helpless pieces of the game He plays 

Upon the checkerboard of nights and days. 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back into the closet lays. 


Ah, my Beloved, fill the cup that clears 

To-day of past regrets and future fears: 
To-morrow! Why, to-morrow I may be 

Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years.” 


Or perhaps they find even more pessimistic and atheis- 
tic thought in the ravings of Macbeth after he had 
killed King Duncan, when he said: 
“TVife’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
IO 
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They find the giant of war whispering of valor, of 
glory, and of triumph. They find disease still claim- 
ing his millions. They find ignorance still holding 
sway over unnumbered multitudes. Is then the ver- 
dict of the ten spies correct that we are unable to take 
this land? that we are grasshoppers and they are 
giants? or shall we find the verdict of the two spies 
our clarion call, “We are well able to overcome it’’? 

Our next key word is “revelation”; God revealing 
to us what he would have us do and his plans for this 
land. Get your connection with the great Central of 
the skies, and tell everybody else, bishops, presiding 
elders, and whatnot, to get off the line. I love to hunt, 
and I am hoping that in heaven there will be a 
“happy hunting ground” and an old swimming hole. 
Several years ago I took a dog named Freelance the 
Second, an English setter, and carried him with me 
to the borders of Canada to hunt prairie chickens. 
Lance had a pedigree as long as the Prince of Wales. 
He was a beautiful specimen. When I turned him 
loose on the prairies, he galloped off with his head 
and tail up, and in a few moments had a magnificent 
point. 

Filled with expectation, we ran the team of horses 
over there to the woods where he stood. I grasped 
my gun; I could already see forty prairie chickens 
rising in a blur of glory, turning every nerve into a 
violin touched by the vibrating fingers of angels. I 
walked in front of Lance to flush the chickens, and to 
my consternation and disgust—a grasshopper jumped 
out. And all day long that magnificent dog pointed 
nothing but field mice, stinkbirds, and grasshoppers, 
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He was born to point the lordly prairie chicken and 
the whirring partridge, but he spent his time in piffling 
trivialities. 

Scores of God’s children are like that. God has 
called us to mighty visions and great experiences, and 
we spend our time puttering among the grasshoppers 
and the stinkbirds and the field mice of life. 

Revelation, what does God want? That war shafl 
be destroyed, that ignorance shall be vanquished, that 
disease shall be driven off the world, that the social 
orders shall be Christianized, that the world shall be 
saved, and man shall be brother to man the world 
over, that frowns and tears and curses shall be ban- 
ished to hell. These are God’s dreams. Find out 
God’s dream for you and make it come true. 

This brings us to our third great miracle word, “in- 
spiration.” The Church to-day is trying to do too 
many things by means of pep; pep programs, pep 
stunts, pep prayers, pep sermons, pep testimonies. 
Pep is nothing in the world but physical energy. The 
world will never be saved except by God-power. We 
need to be God-inspired.’ The giants will never be 
destroyed except by a:David whose God is the Lord. 
The saddest, drabbest thing on earth is to try to work 
without God. When an audience falls before a 
preacher like autumn leaves before the North wind, 
you may know that he is in tune with the Infinite. 
When he does his work with tennis zest and golf en- 
thusiasm, you may know that God has breathed upon 
him, Jesus had a hundred recipes for life. Every- 
body about him seems half dead, He said: “I am come 
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that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” 

When men were full of Christ, they seemed as 
drunk men. Do any people run to the windows of 
our churches and say, “They are drunk in there’? 
No; what they say as they look through the cob- 
webbed windows is, “They are dead in there.” Do 
you imagine that one hundred people in a prayer meet- 
ing in a church of a thousand members is normal? I 
tell you, No! Pentecost is normal. Get in tune with 
God. ‘That young girl and boy walking along the 
street scarcely able to keep their feet upon the pave- 
ment, looking like two stars shaking out their light, 
like two flowers shaking out their perfume; they are 
in tune with God and inspired by him. 

You can better do without water until your tongue 
is black and swollen, or without food until your bones 
rattle, or without air until your breath gasps in agony, 
than to do without God. 

The fourth great miracle word is “regeneration”; 
not a popular word, a theological word; a word that 
has in it the solving of all problems. What is the 
matter with Germany to-day? They have a republican 
form of government and Wilhelm of Hohenzollern is 
banished, but they have a thousand troubles because 
they have the same old German character. What is 
the matter with Russia to-day? They have killed the 
Romanoffs, and have a Soviet in Moscow, but it is 
just as bitter and blood-red as the reign of Peter the 
Great, because they have still the same old Russian 
character in charge of the Soviet. Russia needs, and 
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Germany needs, and France needs, and America needs 
—regeneration. 

I believe in social regeneration, I believe in all great 
social movements; but back of them all and inspiring 
them all must be regenerated men and women. What 
shall we do with the young people in their jazz mania, 
with their neurotic diseases, and their wild hunger 
for excitement? The whole must be reborn. Young 
people must have recreation which will take them 
back to primitive pleasures, to the sea and the sky and 
the trees. Christian education in all of its depart- 
ments of home and church and school must have free 
way and be multiplied. The home with Christ in the 
midst of the seven candlesticks must come back to its 
own. 

“Rejuvenation” is our fifth great word. Christ said 
that to be reborn meant to become like a little child; 
and in saving this old, sordid, ugly, famine-stricken 
world, we need always to be young. The saddest day 
for any man is the day when the little boy dies out in 
his eyes. Moses was a little boy at eighty. He still 
had a boy’s eye for the new, and saw God burning in 
the weed on the desert, while an old man would have 
seen only a dried-up cactus. He had a little boy’s 
perpetual faith. He was eighty years old, and Aaron 
said it was time for him to come in out of the night 
air and sit in a corner with his feet in felt slippers. 
But the boy Moses led the children of Israel through 
a million difficulties. He was general of the army, 
he held in his person all the prerogatives of the Su- 
preme Court and of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. He was the Lord of the Exchequer and 
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Commander of the Commissary. And it is said of 
the boy Moses that at one hundred and twenty his 
strength had not abated nor his eye grown dim. 

David was able to slay the lion and the bear and 
the giant because he was a boy all of his life, and God 
said he was a man after his own heart because he was 
a boy-man. The best that was in David appealed to 
God. Like a boy he stole the shewbread from off the 
altar because he was hungry. He danced furiously 
when the ark was brought back, and shocked his wife. 
He forgave Saul, who hunted him as the hounds hunt 
the wild cat; and when he found him asleep in the 
mountains, he cut off his coat tail and left him a 
message of forgiveness like a boy. This old world 
needs more than anything else men that are boys in 
Christ all their lives, and women that are girls in 
Jesus until they die—the youthhood that is eternal. 

This brings us to the next great conquering word, 
“unification.” Learn to pull on an even shoulder 
with our fellow-allies in Christ. Learn to do team- 
work in the great game of life. One can chase a thou- 
sand, two can put ten thousand to flight. John Wes- 
ley’s dream must come true; there must be an alliance 
between all the Christian forces of the world. The 
reason the Roman phalanx conquered the earth was 
not because it was Roman, but because it was a pha- 
lanx. Soldiers put their shoulders together, shield 
against shield until one hundred men advanced as one, 
and there was no room for a discouraged man or a 
traitor in the midst. So we must work with all the 
forces of righteousness, for the taking of the last 
walled city of sin. 
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The next word is “agitation.” We must sell Christ 
to the world. I would put an asbestos sign in hell 
with the message of the gospel on it if it would save 
some poor devil. It used to be that everybody wanted 
to hear a sermon; now nobody wants to hear a sermon 
unless it is a good one. It used to be a preacher had 
no competition; now he runs up against the auto- 
mobile, the flying machine, the golf course, the Sunday 
supplement, the Sunday concert, and the Sunday 
shows. He must agitate or be lost. 

Joseph Parker in a sermon which I heard hin 
preach said that as long as the church is willing 
to be one of the little institutions of the world, like 
the schools or the government, it will do nothing. 
But when it goes stark, staring crazy for God, it will 
turn the world upside down. What we need is men 
who are crazy for Christ—crazy as Paul was crazy. 
Wherever he went there was either a riot or a revival. 
If I am sane, two men can hold me. If I am crazy, it 
takes a roomful to hold me. 

That brings us to the last great word, “desperation.” 
We must do or die. We must set our faces steadfastly 
to go to Jerusalem although we know it means the 
cross. Sin must be driven out although it may mean 
persecution, contempt, spittle. Slavery has been de- 
stroyed, polygamy has gone down before our Christ, 
the legalized liquor traffic is no more, war must go, 
disease is being driven back, surgery has made greater 
advances under Christ in the last twenty-five years 
than in the last five thousand years of the world’s re- 
corded history put together. The blind are receiving 
their sight, the deaf are having their ears unstopped, 
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and the dumb are singing his praises. Ignorance too 
is going. A new day is dawning. It is five o’clock in 
the morning and every day is now four hundred and 
forty-eight hours long. Woe be to the prophets who 
say that the Church is that strumpet that shall be 
spewed out of the mouth of God, and that this age of 
the Holy Spirit shall end in blood and failure. 

I see a vision of the Christian forces of the world 
under these seven great principles getting together for 
the last great fight for the Christianizing of the social 
order and the salvation of men. Every star will be 
turned to a golden bell, and the star beams into silver 
chains, thin as a thread and strong as a hawser. We 
shall march across the land, each of us gathering 
chains in our outstretched hands, and swinging the 
bells of heaven, and God’s dream will come true, and 
this old world will belong to our God and his Christ. 


THE SLEEPING WATCHMEN 


BY R. P. SHULER, D.D. 
Pacific Conference 
Mark 14: 37: ‘‘Couldest not thou watch one hour?” 


It was the Christ with a broken heart who stood in 
Gethsemane and looked down upon his sleeping dis- 
ciples. They were good men. In a sense, they were 
loyal. In a few moments, one of the number would 
rush at the mob with drawn sword. They had left all 
to follow him. They had journeyed through the twi- 
light to the garden, their hearts heavy at the thought 
of a parting concerning which he had spoken. They 
had taken their places at the post of duty. They had 
accepted the challenge. They were his watchmen. 
But they were asleep. 

Once he had stood on the hill crest above uncon- 
cerned Jerusalem. His sorrowful eyes had beheld the 
city toward which and about which the Jewish Church 
had swung as swings a world about its sun. They had 
received him not. They were his own, and they de- 
spised him. His heart was bruised by their rejection 
before the lash of Pilate fell on his back. Through 
tear-wet eyes he saw the picture of the desolation that 
should come to the city of the fathers. His own 
people knew him not. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Poor 
sleeping Jerusalem! Why did you not watch for,the 
star? Why should the wise men from the East and 
the shepherds of the hills be keener and more alert 
than the priests at the altar and the doctors of the 
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law as they scrutinized their parchments? “Ye would 
not,” moaned the sheltering Saviour over the Holy 
City. 

But he suffered not above Jerusalem as he suffered 
beneath the trees in the garden. Jerusalem only 
weighed upon his heart as he stood above the city of 
hope and of doom, but in the garden a lost world 
crushed him. On the cross he redeemed by going 
the prophetic way of physical death and the shedding 
of blood. In the garden, the God of him and not the 
flesh of him bled for fallen man. He drained the 
cup in Gethsemane. He drank its bitter dregs until 
the agony of his Godhood forced crimson drops of 
his own heart’s blood through the pores of his skin. 
He finished it on the cross. Redemption’s crimson 
fountain flows from Calvary, but think not that he 
began it on that tree. The full tides of his suffering 
were running in Gethsemane. And they were watch- 
ing near by, for the mob might approach at any 
moment. They were*standing faithful and true at 
their posts. His enemies were at hand. Were they 
watching? How bitter the tragedy of that twilight! 
They were his watchmen. But they were asleep. 

“Could ye not watch with me one hour?” The 
pathos of it! The pity! During those hours in the 
garden the Saviour of mankind must travail in sorrow 
and bitterest agony—alone. A lost world must bring 
its pressure of sin and stain, of grief and suffering, 
of. disappointment and sorrow, and lay it all on the 
holy scapegoat. Heaven’s Son, despised and rejected 
of Jerusalem and of men, should be indeed a man of 
sorrow, acquainted with such grief as human or divine 
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heart had never known before. Behind him was the 
fall, scarlet with its rebellion. Before him was Cal- 
vary, crimson with his blood. About him were his 
watchmen. And his watchmen were asleep. 
“Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee,’ said the impulsive Simon. And he who laid 
his head on Jesus’s bosom needed not that he should 
speak the word of assurance, so tender was his relation 
to his Lord. And now this holy Jesus was bearing 
our griefs and carrying our sorrows. Now he was 
smitten of God and afflicted. Now he was wounded 
and bruised. Now the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him. Now the iniquity of us all fell on his 
breaking heart. And where was Simon Peter, the 
impulsive? And where was the loving disciple? Ah, 
they were watchmen at the garden gate—asleep! 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest.” What a 
Saviour! Who may delve to the deep of his compas- 
sion, he who resented not the heavy eyelids of his 
sleeping watchmen in his hour of crisis and of peril? 
Nations stand the sleeping sentinel by the wall at 
the sunrise hour, and when the smoke has cleared 
away they send his dead body back to the disgraced 
loved ones, upon whose head he has brought ever- 
lasting shame. But Jesus came not as conquering 
kings and thundering princes come. He ruled not 
with gunpowder. His love and mercy are as wide as 
his dominion. Their eyes were heavy and he knew it. 
And so he turned back to face the fall, to face the sin 
of man, to face the rebellion of the human race, to 
- face the defilement of man’s tarnished soul, while his 
disciples slept. Because of that divine compassion 
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which human intellect may never grasp or understand, 
he faced Golgotha, its agony of nails, its ebbing of 
lifeblood, its insult and torture of death, while his dis- 
ciples slept. The marching hosts of death and hell, 
with whetted sword, were out ahead. For three days 
the battle would be waged. For three days this lowly 
man and holy Son of God would challenge every inch 
of ground in Joseph’s tomb, as perdition’s battalions 
would seek to chain him with the bands of an eternal 
death. For three days he would contend for that 
mastery that would enable him to lift the sod from 
every grave where sleeps a saint. For three days he 
would survey the highway through the grave, leading 
into the morning land, where rose petals never fall 
and the songs of the birds shall never be hushed. And 
as he faced that tomb, they slept. 

Who can forgive them, save Christ? Would you 
have slept? Would you have slept while Judas came 
with leering insult of traitor’s kiss, leading his mob? 
Would you have slept with the cry of his prayer to his 
father in your ear? Could you have slept while he 
pleaded for the passing of the bitterest cup that ever 
came the way of the lips of men or angels, or God? 
And yet we sleep. In the twilight of twentieth-century 
Gethsemane, we sleep. 

Nineteen hundred years ago they dragged his weary 
body, crushed by the beam of wood, to Calvary and 
crucified him. To-day, in the bright glare of 
twentieth-century advance, they crucify him afresh 
and daily put him to an open shame. They slept. We 
sleep. They slept while he prayed in the garden. We 
sleep while he intercedes before the throne of God. 
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The same sins that sent the trickling streams of blood 
down his face in the garden are on his shoulders to- 
day. He has never unloaded them. They slept while 
a traitorous disciple delivered him to the mob. We 
sleep while some who profess to be his ministers deny 
his deity, question his holy origin, ridicule his glorious 
coming from the dead and dare to deny the efficacy 
of his shed blood, flowing, an eternal fountain of 
cleansing, from the foot of the rugged tree. They 
slept while the Church of his day turned its back upon 
him and Jerusalem closed its gates to the promised 
Messiah. We sleep while a mighty movement arises 
like a dragon that would substitute character salvation 
for the experimental healing of soul that the prophet 
declared could come only from the stripes, his stripes, 
with which we are healed. O, who hath believed our 
report! They could not have slept in Gethsemane, had 
their hearts been sure! We could not sleep to-day, 
if a mighty certainty were ours! They knew not of 
the battle of the garden. Surely, we have not en- 
compassed with an alert Christian consciousness the 
battle of this hour, the issues involved, the trophies at 
stake! 

“Watch and pray.” This was the exhortation of 
our Lord to his sleeping disciples more than nineteen 
hundred years ago. Surely these words are impera- 
tive in their significance to-day. The very Book of 
God, bearing to us and our children the prophetic mes- 
sage of the coming Redeemer, is involved. Men ques- 
tion its origin. Some of those that question wear the 
‘cloth. They too are known as disciples. Those whe 
would dispute with revelation are not without the 
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gates as in former times. There are to-day no great 
outstanding infidels as were Bob Ingersoll and Tom 
Paine. Their message is on the lips of others. We 
call them our brethren, Their attack is oftentimes 
veiled and most cunning. They speak of a Book of 
God that has God’s truth within it, but which Book is 
not God’s truth as our fathers believed and preached. 
It is worthy and wholesome, but not the infallible 
word of God. There is much within that may not be 
believed, they claim. Folklore and fable have found 
their way to its pages. Silly nonsense of heathen 
times and climes threads through the Book of God. 
Love story and heroic narrative, fictitious certainly, 
but with a lesson that may bless and benefit, is their 
pronouncement. They are busy separating the wheat 
from the chaff. Scholarly experts must ascertain 
what is truth and what is error in this holy revelation. 
They would tell us what we may and what we may 
not believe. How cunning! With what assurances of 
devotion they veil their attack. How loud their 
boasted allegiance to his teachings while they deny 
his revelation, his deity, and his atoning sacrifice. 
“Watch and pray,” said our Lord. 

Will we sleep at the garden gate to-day while 
trained and versatile men deny the supernatural, as 
our mothers taught it to us at their knees? True, their 
knees did not make the miracles a reality. Certain it 
is true that their bedtime stories of a lions’ den and a 
fiery furnace did not prove that Daniel actually lived 
and that three stalwart men of God dared the fires 
rather than bend the knee to falsehood or worship at 
the shrine of the foes of Jehovah, The fact that our 
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fathers believed in the miracles does not guarantee 
their merit. Thus they meet the Christian doctrine of 
revelation and the faith of the fathers in the super- 
natural. What oily logic and yet how undeniable! 
These are beautiful stories, they tell us, and teach 
wonderful lessons, but truth they are not. And since 
no mortal mind may understand or explain the super- 
natural and since by wisdom of man no path to God 
hath yet been paved, how helpless is the child of faith 
to meet, upon a basis of human understanding, such 
charges of ignorance and superstition and loyalty to 
tradition as these brilliant doubters bring against us. 
We can but confess our pilgrimages of faith. Who 
can prove the Exodus? Who can prove that the 
waters of the sea gave back before marching Israel? 
Who can prove that the walls about Jericno fell, as 
the marchers blew their trumpets? Who can prove 
that the day was lengthened as Joshua led his hosts? 
Who can prove that at Cana of Galilee water was 
turned into wine? Who can prove the many miracles 
of the life and ministry of Jesus? And so they say, 
“Hail, Master,’ and kiss him, while the mob laughs! 
Surely we, his chosen, of the twentieth century, have 
slept and taken our rest long enough! 

“Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me ic at 
hand.” And it is not a Roman soldier that leads 
yonder mob. It is not a blatant infidel who shall in a 
moment kiss with fawning and flattery the lips of the 
Saviour as he delivers him to his tormentors. It is 
not a scoffer, with lash in hand for the back of God’s 
-own Son, who shall introduce the Redeemer to his 
baptism of blood on Golgotha’s crest, He, too, wears 
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the clcth. The hand that had dipped the food from 
the dish with the world’s Redeemer at the holy sup- 
per was now lifted in mocking salute. “Hail, Master!” 
One of thy disciples is about to kiss thy lips. This is 
the process. This is the manner of his delivery to 
his foes. Judas, too, wore the cloth. 

Couldest not thou watch, O Methodist ministry of 
the brightest hour of promise and the darkest hour of 
sin that ever came the way of America and the world? 
Let them destroy the faith in the supernatural, and 
surely the cross of Christ shall be made of none effect. 
God was not builded in men’s molds, and there is little 
wonder that he is too large for their encompassing. 
Human feet have not found the ways of the eternities. 
That God should part seas, shake down city walls, 
give light of day to the early night, stop the mouths of 
lions, quench the violence of fire, make blunt the 
swords of his enemies, heal the sick, raise the dead, 
and do other works too wonderful for man’s mind 
to grasp, much less to pick to pieces and explain, is 
not a thing impossible, improbable, or even astonish- 
ing. And that God should have given to us a record 
of his might and prowess may stun our feeble think- 
ing, but does not in the least challenge his ability. 
To make God natural is the task of some religious 
leaders of to-day, while we sleep at the garden gate. 
To bind the hands of God with natural laws; to limit 
the Eternal by the theories and guesses of scientific 
experts; to force Jehovah to walk the dirt paths of 
human understanding, he whose feet are shod for 
streets with golden pavements—such are the blas- 
phemous undertakings of materialistic teachers, in the 
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pulpit and out, who stand ready to receive our Saviour 
as he comes from the battle in the garden. And we 
who impulsively shouted his praises about the old 
altars, and we who silently looked up, loved him, and 
pillowed our heads upon his bosom, sleep on and 
take our rest. 

They tell us it is not important to believe that he 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin Mary, although even an infidel should think it 
important not to lie when we repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed. They tell us that brilliant scholars no longer 
believe that he rose bodily from the dead and there- 
fore we must accede to scholarship. They tell us 
that it is un-Methodistic to look forward to his com- 
ing again to judge the quick and the dead, a glorious 
coming “in like manner’ as upon the occasion of his 
ascension, watched by the hundreds who shouted 
“Hallelujah” as the clouds received him. They tell 
us that to live according to the golden rule and the 
Sermon on the Mount is better than to be washed in 
the blood. They assure us that a life “according to 
the pattern” is the way to heaven, although for nearly 
two hundred years the revival fires have burned about 
the old Methodist doctrine that “by faith are ye 
saved” and that a straight and narrow way of being 
reborn alone leads to where the pilgrim shouts, “De- 
liverance has come.” And while they modernize the 
age-old attack, even going so far as to dedicate it at 
the altars of Zion, clothe its agents with the author- 
ities of ordination, and open the Book of God, taking 
a text about which to hinge their doubts, his true dis- 
ciples sleep. 

If 
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How strangely familiar sound the words, “with him 
a great multitude.” How popular the movement! A 
multitude of whom? Chief Priests and Scribes and 
Elders. Surely not! Surely it was not the Church it- 
self that led him to the cross nineteen hundred years 
ago! Surely it was not the ministry that cried, 
“Crucify him!’ And what became of the sleeping 
watchmen? Forgive them. They were but men of 
flesh and blood. They were but men like you and 
me. How could they stand against the authorities 
of both Church and State? How could they dare the 
Chief Priests, the Scribes, and the Elders? Surely 
they must have some thought for self! And so they 
were scattered, as sheep having no shepherd. They 
were sleeping no longer. They were fleeing. No 
doubt they prayed timidly, but they were not watch- 
ing for him. They were watching for themselves, 
He who drew the sword was hemmed, and so he 
fought his way out with lies and curses. O the pity 
of it! Had they not slept, perhaps they would not 
have fled. 

And again we come back to the infinite mercy of 
Jesus. When the vindication of the cross was com- 
plete, amid the shock of earthquake and the hiding of 
the face of the sun; when the victory within a bor- 
rowed tomb was announced to a sinner saved by grace, 
by an angel guard at the door of an empty sepulcher; 
when the holy feet of man’s Redeemer touched the 
dew-wet grass of another garden—then sent he word 
to his disciples, his sleeping watchmen. A special in- 
vitation was accorded the impulsive swordsman and 
prolific denier. And when they gathered, he sent them 
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forth. This time they must be sure of him. So to 
the doubter he offered his nail-pierced hands and riven 
side. At last he could afford to found an invincible 
Church upon the faith and confession of that impul- 
sive watchman who slept at Gethsemane’s gate. He 
put his arms about them. He clothed them with the 
rich strength of an experience that dares sword and 
flame and guillotine and cross. Thank God, they never 
went to sleep again at their posts. No longer were 
they sleeping watchmen. Theirs to dare and die and 
glory in it! 

Through nineteen hundred years his saints have fol- 
lowed after. Many times the multitudes have gath- 
ered. Many times the High Priests and Scribes and 
Elders have led the mob. Many times the halls of 
Pilate have resounded with the cry, “Crucify him.” 
Many times his holy palms have been torn afresh and 
his glorious side pierced anew. Many times has the 
world offered him vinegar mixed with gall. Many 
times have they sought to make themselves believe 
that he was dead. Many times have they rolled a 
stone against their borrowed tomb and set their guard. 
And yet he hath not left himself without witness. O 
faint-hearted prophet, many there be in Israel who 
have not bended the knee unto Baal. And when his 
watchmen have been scattered, he has collected them, 
has put his arms about them, has showed them the 
nail-prints in his hands and the spear-thrust in his 
side, has comforted them, has given them a gracious 
experience of comradeship, has imparted strength 
_with which to give battle, and has sent them forth. 
Fear not, little flock, even though the Chief Priests, 
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the Scribes, and the Elders should lead the multitudes 
toward the garden; even though the Judas of the 
twentieth century should cry, “Hail, Master,” and kiss 
him; even though your heavy eyelids should betray 
you; even though your hearts should fail you—it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom. 

Sometime, somewhere, your mountain experiences 
and dreams of Galilee comradeship shall find an ap- 
proaching Saviour, saying, “All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations.” 

Sometime, somewhere, his holy, nail-pierced hands 
shall reach your way, and you shall see his smile. Let 
the multitudes gather with their swords and staves. 
Let Judas leer his insult of greeting. Let the mob 
cry, “Crucify him.” His promise remains: “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
“Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


THE HAPPY CHRISTIAN 


BY JOHN WILLIAM SMITH, D.D. 
Baltimore Conference 
John 13: 17: “If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them.” 

YEARS ago, there appeared a little book written by 
Ralph Waldo Trine with the caption, “What All the 
World’s A-Seeking.” In the book the author con- 
tended that every one is on a quest. Look where you 
will and you behold the restlessness and almost super- 
human activity of mankind. One is traveling through 
the earth, desiring to explore some bit of undiscovered 
territory; another is penetrating the depths of the 
earth, that he might uncover some of nature’s secrets; 
another is wandering through dense forests and 
jungles, that he might find some rare plant, or some 
queer creature in the animal kingdom; others are 
seeking for gold, or for pleasure, or for wealth, or for 
fame. But what is it all about? What is the object 
of the quest? The writer declares that man is en- 
deavoring to find happiness, and that these are the 
paths he believes will lead him to the delectable moun- 
tains. 

There is much truth in Trine’s statement. Every- 
body certainly wants to be happy, unless it is the 
grouchy, dyspeptic pessimist. I have met some peo- 
ple who, I thought, found happiness in being miser- 
able. Man has reasoned out his philosophical sys- 
tems: Socrates with his emphasis upon knowledge, 
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Plato with his doctrine of ideas, Aristotle with his 
thought of proportion, the Stoics with their self-denial, 
and the Epicureans with their pursuit after pleasure— 
but they all desired not only to discover the funda- 
mental principles of things, but also the satisfaction 
and contentment and happiness of the soul. 

Man has been a devotee at the shrines of religious 
faith. It may be Judaism, with its noble conception 
of God and its symbolic sacrifices; or Buddhism, with 
its emphasis upon negation; or Confucianism, with its 
many exemplary regulations; or Mohammedanism, 
making conquests by the sword; or Christianity, with 
its pleroma of life. But in all these he has sought 
rest and peace. 

After all, is there such a thing as happiness in the 
world? Does it really exist? Or is it like the rainbow 
spanning the heavens—beautiful to look upon, but al- 
ways eluding the grasp of man? In this world of 
shattered air castles, broken plans, destroyed hopes, 
with suffering and sickness and death, can man be 
happy, or must he be like the Buddha, who, upon view- 
ing the evil in the world, went away with a broken 
heart into the solitude? 

As an answer, contradictory voices reach our ears. 
The fatalist insists that man is subject to an irresist- 
ible power, with no freedom, no life of his own, and 
the sooner he is gone the better. The pessimist claims 
that there is nothing but clouds, and if the sun shines 
man never sees it. On the other hand, there are pro- 
testing voices—voices from souls that have fathomed 
to the depths, that have caught the vision splendid, 
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that have looked into the face of God—and they ex- 
claim, Man can be happy, man should be happy! 

I believe that God intended man to be happy. Sure- 
ly no one can go out into the fields and see the moun- 
tains rising majestica‘ly to the skies, look upon the 
shining faces of the flowers, hear the songs of the 
birds, without believing this. Surely no one can look 
into the face of a little babe slumbering in the mother’s 
arms, with a smile playing over its face, and not think 
thus. Surely no one can consider all the numerous 
provisions to meet the needs of man, physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually, without coming to the same con- 
clusion. 

And this being, created in the image of his God, 
given a rational and moral and spiritual nature, en- 
dowed with freedom, capable of taking the uncut tim- 
ber in the forest, and the unhewn stone from the 
quarry, and the unrefined ore from the earth, and out 
of them building his palaces and shrines and temples; 
capable of taking the crude material of the earth and 
putting upon the canvas a beautiful landscape scene, 
or a human portrait; capable of reaching out and 
grasping the unseen forces in the universe and har- 
nessing them to do his bidding; capable of treading 
the heights and thinking thoughts of God after him— 
certainly, it was meant for him to be happy. 

A man owes it to his fellow creatures to be happy. 
We are social beings, part of a great complex whole. 
We cannot reach our highest and finest, isolated, but 
_ only in fellowship and companionship with mankind. 
To aid humanity in its upward reach demands that 
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power, that graciousness, that divine likeness. which 
sweeps out of a happy life: 

But he also owes it to himself to be happy. Scien- 
tists tell us that when man is angry he generates a 
poison that sweeps through his entire system, weaken- 
ing and destroying. Is it not also true that when his 
soul is at peace, and there is the spirit of happiness, a 
tonic is generated that helps him to accomplish the 
great tasks that have been given him to perform? 

But the important question comes: Where, or how, 
can it be found? It may be that, if there is no happi- 
ness, there are two reasons. 

First, man may have a wrong conception of happi- 
ness. Happiness is extremely difficult to define, and 
yet one knows when one possesses it; all the world 
generally knows. It is not the following out of mani- 
fold desires as they arise, and wherever they may 
lead; it is not a sort of butterfly existence; it is not a 
superficial manner of life. It is that which goes to 
the depths of a man’s being, it is that which brings 
satisfaction and contentment, it is that which causes 
the soul to sing forth, “O God, I thank thee for life.” 

Again, it may be that it has not been sought in the 
right place. Mr. Boreham, in one of his interesting 
essays, tells of how one day, when he was traveling on 
a train in New Zealand, an elderly lady, carrying a 
handbag, came in and sat down in the same coach with 
him. Presently she. exclaimed that all of her money 
was gone. She was absolutely sure that she had put it 
into her grip, and that it was there when she took her 
seat. It was a rather embarrassing moment for this 
minister, He advised her to look again. She did so, 
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and found the money in one of the little compart- 
ments of her bag. Now that is really life. Over and 
over again, we have been looking for happiness in the 
wrong compartment. 

The world has had many philosophers and scientists 
and teachers, but I want us, for a little while, to sit 
at the feet of the world’s Master Teacher and look 
into his face and hear the gracious words that fell 
from his lips. He said to his disciples: “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” I do not 
know that he would want us to take this statement 
as exhaustive, because he made other statements hav- 
ing to do with the same subject. But here is certainly 
one of his finest prescriptions, 

Notice the incident. He was with his disciples in 
the upper room just a little while before the betrayal. 
It was customary for a servant to go around and 
wash the dust off the feet of the guests; but no serv- 
ant was present, so, if done at all, it must be done by 
one of the little band. Not one of the disciples would 
do it. That was a thing beneath them. So Jesus, lay- 
ing aside his loose outer garment, girded himself with 
a-towel and took a basin. with water and performed 
the task. After he had finished he attempted to ex- 
plain to them the significance of his act, and said: 
“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
Jesus, by this incident, enunciated three laws that 
make for happiness. 

1. There is the law of service. There is one charac- 
teristic of God we sometimes overlook. We believe 

‘that God created all things, that by his power worlds 
flashed into being, that he created man in his own 
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image; but since then, somewhat after the manner of 
Deism, he became merely an observer, watching the 
ongoings of the universe. But this is a wrong con- 
ception. Jesus said, “My Father worketh hitherto.” 
Our God is a serving God. He is always giving. The 
story is told concerning Mr. Drummond of a little girl 
who came to him one day and said: “Mr. Drummond, 
I have something important to tell God. Mr. Drum- 
mond, I want you to tell God for me. I am afraid he 
would not hear a little girlk You have a big man’s 
voice. Go tell him for me.” Professor Drummond 
replied: “Child, let me tell you something. Listen! 
If you get on your knees, and out of your suffering, 
struggling soul, try to tell God something, he will say, 
‘Angels, put up your harps a moment, stop singing and 
shouting a few seconds. I hear a little girl down 
yonder on the earth who has something important to 
tell me. I mustn’t lose a syllable of it. I must hear. 
I must help the suffering little girl on the earth.’” 
It is a beautiful picture of the great scientist’s thought 
concerning God. And so it was with the Christ. 
“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
One of the real blessings of the World War was that 
there were those who, having lost the roses from their 
cheeks and the music from their souls, found a new 
joy because they were helping to serve humanity. 
Sometimes we hear the statement: “The world owes 
me a living.” Let us forget that and say: “I owe the 
world a life.” Never before was the need for service 
so urgent and so imperative as now, and that man or 
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woman who goes forth into the world ready to serve 
is treading one of the paths that lead to happiness. 

2. The second law that Jesus enunciated was that 
happiness demands self-effacement. There must come 
sacrifice. John makes two significant statements about 
Jesus : “When Jesus knew that he should depart out of 
this world unto the Father,” and again, “Jesus, know- 
ing that the Father had given all things into his hands, 
and that he was come from God, and went to God, he 
riseth from supper.” It is a marvelous act of self- 
effacement. There is a picture that Paul paints like 
unto this: “Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” Then he goes on to say: “Who made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.” 

Very often service demands such a spirit, and this 
is another of the pathways leading to happiness. The 
story is told of a young man who graduated at the 
head of his class at one of our leading universities. 
He was a fine, classical scholar. Immediately after 
graduation he went to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions with the request that he be sent to some 
needy place where no one else wanted to go. He was 
sent to a far-away corner of Alaska, Cape Prince of 
Wales. With his young wife he went and established 
a mission among the people. After teaching for six 
years, without seeing a man of his own race, he was 
-assassinated by one of the men he was trying to help, 
but he had started a church and school which became 
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the center of civilization for that region. Come with 
me and cross the Kidron, ascend the hill and stand in 
front of the skull-shaped rock, enter the little garden 
near by and behold the tomb cut out of the rock, and 
then be quiet until the deed of Calvary burns itself 
into the soul. Sacrifice for me! Sacrifice for you! 
Then exclaim with Paul: “I count not my life dear 
unto myself!’ Who of us has really sacrificed for 
our Lord? May there come the Pauline consecra- 
tion! 

3. There is a third law that Jesus set forth in this 
incident. I have wondered when reading the account 
how it was possible for the Master to have done this 
act of a slave. I find that John gives the explanation. 
“Having loved his own, he loved them to the end.” 
Put your finger on the word “loved.” That is the 
secret of his entire ministry. That is the glory of his 
personality. His whole life was steeped in the at- 
mosphere of love. The incarnation, the baptism in 
the Jordan, the battle in the wilderness, the submis- 
sion in the garden, the agony on the cross, the dark- 
ness of the tomb, are all expressions of his matchless 
love. ‘We love him because he first loved us.” Here 
is your dynamic that makes sacrifice and service pos- 
sible, Here is your vitalizing and energizing power. 
It is love that lays aside the garments and girds with 
a towel and takes the basin. He who follows in the 
footsteps of the Christ and loves humanity is on the 
highway to real happiness. 

Is it difficult to love? Is it difficult for your heart 
to go out in sympathy for mankind? Think of the 
possibilities in each soul if only brought into fellow- 
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ship with the living Christ. Jesus never selected his 
disciples because of their immediate worth, but be- 
cause of what they might become in the presence of 
his winsome love. Neither has he called us just for 
what we are, but for what we may become. So may 
we, thinking thus of mankind, have kindled within us 
the flame of love. 


“Love tints the grayest life with rose; 
Love kindles fires ’mid winter snows. 


Love draws the fallen from his sin; 
Love helps the sinner grace to win. 


Love lifts the fringes of the night; 
Love gifts the eyes of faith with sight. 


Love to all loveliness is kin; 
Love molds all life—without, within. 


Love is the mightiest power on earth; 
Love to Eternal Hope gives birth. 


Love—the Beginning and the End— 
All life and death doth comprehend.” 

These three laws are the great trunk lines toward 
the goal of happiness. Follow these and a new joy 
will come into the soul. 

In addition there are several interesting and valu- 
able corollaries. 

1. According to Jesus, happiness is a by-product. 
In the material world the by-products are often the 
most valuable. But they come only as by-products. 
You cannot get them in any other way. Many have 
failed in their quest after happiness because they 
have sought for it directly. It comes as an overflow. 
In the Berlin Gallery of Art there is a famous picture 
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by Henneberg entitled “The Pursuit of Pleasure.” 
The artist has put a sermon on the canvas. The chief 
figure is a man riding across a bridge furiously in 
pursuit of pleasure. In front of him standing on a 
mere bubble is the ever-receding figure of a woman. 
The bridge ends in a narrow plank which means that 
both rider and the horse will be dashed to the ground. 
The things that would have helped him to reach his 
goal have been cast aside. Following him closely is an 
image of death. Death instead of life awaits him. 
How often that has been true! Men have sought but 
in vain. It is Jesus’ way that must be followed. 

2. Again the happiness of which our Lord speaks is 
independent of circumstances. In that Upper Room, 
knowing that Gethsemane with the traitor’s kiss and 
the arrest awaited him, knowing what he would receive 
at the hands of his countrymen, knowing that there 
would be the excruciating pain of the cross—know- 
ing all this he could exclaim: “Peace I leave with you. 

. .. These things have I spoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be 
full.’ How amazing! But it is true, because it is a 
matter of the soul. It does not have to do with the 
mere trappings of life. Here is John Bunyan a prison- 
er in Bedford jail. His blind daughter is led to him 
that he might see her. In jail he is, but there his spirit 
sweeps out and up into the heights, laying hold of the 
eternal God, and out of that beatific vision he writes 
an allegory the like of which the world had never seen 
before. You cannot dampen such a soul as that. I 
have stood beside beds upon which the sufferers had 
lain for years, bodies all twisted and bent, but the 
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room was surcharged with the atmosphere of joy. 
Read over again Paul’s letter to the Philippians and 
remember that it was while a prisoner that he wrote 
it. It exhales the fragrance of peace. Thank God for 
this teaching of Jesus. 

3. There is more to be learned. Happiness comes 
by giving and not by receiving. It has been extremely 
hard for men to believe that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. The world’s philosophy is based on 
the belief that man’s highest welfare comes from ob- 
taining. Hence this old world has been striving to 
get. Armies have swung north and south and east and 
west, maiming and killing, in order to get. Men have 
lied and stolen and killed, to get. Selfishness has been 
the king upon the throne. No wonder Satan said: 
“All these things will I give unto thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” Have men found happiness? 
A thousand times no. It cannot be found this way. 
I have seen children at the Christmas time far happier 
with a few ginger cakes and chestnuts than with the 
room filled with fine toys. When will men learn the 
lesson of the towel and the basin? I have often won- 
dered why more Christians do not make greater gifts 
to their Lord. What a rich experience would be 
theirs! Tolstoi lived’ for years amidst the exclusively 
royal people of Petrograd. He knew that, like him, 
they were all unhappy. Going out into the country 
where the simple folk dwelt, he discovered that they 
were happy. He also discovered the secret. They were 
interested in mutual service. It was Carlyle on his 
deathbed who exclaimed: “Give yourself royally.” 

4. And once more. This happiness is to be a present 
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possession. How many Christians have been in 
ecstacy when they sang of the “other side of Jordan in 
the sweet fields of Eden,” but seemed to fail to realize 
that a bit of Eden might be theirs in the present world. 
And then there are those who believe happiness may 
come in this life, but it will be later on. Bigger suc- 
cess in business, more goods of this world. In these 
Upper Room discourses Jesus was speaking in the 
present tense. Do you recall Maeterlink’s beautiful 
story of the “Blue Bird’? Two children in a poor 
cottager’s home are unhappy because Christmas is at 
hand and there will be no beautifully decorated tree 
and no presents. Asleep at night they dream and in 
their dream a fairy takes them in search of the blue- 
bird which symbolizes happiness. Away they go to 
the land of memory and to the palace of the night 
and to the land of the past and to the land of the 
future, but without success. The bluebird has not 
been found. In the morning a poor woman whose sou 
is sick comes to the cottage asking that the children’s 
turtledove be given her for her ill child. The bird is 
given and lo! it is the bluebird which they have been 
seeking. At home, and now happiness is found. 

Are you a happy Christian? Is there the spirit of 
joy in the depths of your soul? Are you able to rise 
above your environment, if it be not conducive to the 
best? If not, why not? Have you tried the prescrip- 
tion of the Master? Hear him saying with infinite 
yearning for you, “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.” 


“Treasure I sought over land and sea, 
And dearly I bought prospcrity. 
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But nought that I gained, on land or sea, 
Brought ever a lasting good to me. 


Pleasure I sought over sea and land, 
And snatched at life with eager hand. 
But nought that I found, on land or sea, 
Brought ever a lasting joy to me. 


For treasure of earth is fleeting gain, 
And pleasure is but a mask for pain. 
Life asketh for more and ever stands 
By-an opening door with outstretched hands. 


And then at last, my wanderings o’er, 
All that I sought, and God’s good more, 
Lay waiting for me at my own door— 
Yea, more than I sought was at my door. 


He let me scour the world, to show 

His love and power must all bestow. 

All mine own strivings had brought me nought; 
He gave me more than all I had sought. 


I2 


A SENSE OF PROPORTION IN VALUES 


BY W. A. STANBURY, D.D. 
- North Carolina Conference 
Matthew 13: 45, 46: ‘‘ Again the kingdom of heaven 

is like unto a merchantman, seeking goodly pearls: who, 

when he had found one pearl of great price, went 

and sold all that he had, and bought it.” 

SoME years ago a very old gentleman was writing 
about his early experiences as a boy in Western 
Missouri, out about Kansas City. He said that he 
used to see covered wagons, “prairie schooners,” 
going through, bearing the words, “Kansas or Bust.” 
These migrants of the pioneer days had heard of the 
fortunes to be made in the prairies of Kansas, had 
got together all the cash they could, had put into the 
wagons what belongings they could carry, and had 
set out to seek adventure and wealth in the land and 
the newly developing towns of that frontier State. 
This gentleman also said that he saw some of the 
wagons coming back, after a few months, labeled, 
“Kansas and Busted.” They had invested all and 
lost it. 

There are many tales more or less like that, which 
could be told. If you were in Florida this morning, 
you could find many a man who has gathered up all 
his savings in some State farther north, or some man 
who has made his home in Florida all along. And 
these men have put all their money into some especial- 
ly attractive piece of real estate. They have believed 
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that some day somebody would come along who would 
want that piece of land, whether one acre or one 
thousand acres. They have sold or mortgaged what- 
ever they had in New York or Maryland or North 
Carolina. They have gone the limit in investment. 
Sometimes it has turned out well for them; at other 
times not so well. But the point of interest is that 
apparently they found what they had been looking 
for; that they believed in it enough to stake every- 
thing on it; and that they actually, did just that. 

There is another story very similar; only the invest- 
ment was not in real estate, and the man not exactly 
a soldier of fortune. He was a merchant, and he was 
a jeweler, and the main object of his interest was 
pearls. He was an expert in pearls. He thought 
there was no stone so beautiful as a pearl. Sharing 
the common opinion of the ancient world, he believed 
that there was no stone so valuable as a pearl. He 
may have been on the lookout for good pearls be- 
cause he wanted them for himself, or for some mem- 
ber of his family. It may be that he looked at the 
necklace which hung about the throat of his beloved 
wife, or his betrothed, and said, “There is only one 
thing lacking, a great and perfect pearl to set in the 
center of that chain. I must find it for her; it will 
be an adequate token of my devotion.” Or it may be 
that he had a daughter tenderly beloved. She was 
as beautiful and fresh as the sunrise; her eyes sparkled 
like drops of dew in the clear morning ; her movement 
and words were like fairy music to his soul. So he 
. said, “I must find pearls that will be as fair as she; 
beautiful as a pearl herself, she must have the finest 
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of jewels to adorn her loveliness fittingly.” Or, being 
a merchantman, it may be that he had been commis- 
sioned by the king to find the finest pearls in all the 
world so that they might be woven into the necklace 
which was to be presented to his bride on the day of 
her marriage. “Spare nothing, hunt everywhere,” 
said the king, “and I will see that you are fully re- 
paid. My queen-to-be is the fairest of all the fair; 
there must be no handsomer jewels in the world than 
she wears.” 

So this merchantman set out on his quest for goodly 
pearls, whatever the purpose was for which he wanted 
them. He carried all his stock with him, and all the 
cash he could command. He hoped to exchange, if 
he could not buy; or buy, if he could not exchange. 
But get the best he must. After he had searched for 
many days, finding many pearls that at first gave 
promise of being what he wanted, but always some 
flaw or discoloration and never quite matched the 
vision he had of the perfect pearl, he wandered into 
a little shop on a side street in a foreign city. Ques- 
tioning the quaint old keeper of the shop as to jewels, 
the latter finally admitted that he had a good many, 
but one pearl especially, of which he was very proud, 
and that really he was not inclined to sell it at all. 
But the visitor insisted, and finally he got it out from 
its place of safe-keeping, and showed it to him. 

That was it! At last the very stone which he had 
spent many months of toil and travel to find! Surely 
there had never been a pearl like that. He turned it 
over carefully and tenderly in his expert fingers. There 
was no flaw, there was no shadow; it seemed perfect, 
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He carried it out of the shadows of the shop to the 
sunlight. How it glowed! What softness and sweet- 
ness of tone! It not only seemed perfect; it was 
perfect! He must have it; what would the shopkeep- 
er take for it? You can imagine how those Oriental 
traders teased and jollied each other, how they parried 
and threatened and bantered. At last the possessor of 
the pearl admitted that he would sell it for a great 
price, but said that he must have the cash for it, and 
named a price which he was sure the traveler would 
be unable or unwilling to pay. 

Hastily the seeker after goodly pearls counted the 
contents of his bag. There was not enough, there was 
not nearly enough! But he still had his case of jewels. 
He rushed out of the shop, ran to the business district, 
sold all he had, and came back quite out of breath— 
he had been granted only a few minutes in which to 
present the cash in payment—just before his time ex- 
pired, and bought the pearl. In triumph he carried it 
away. He kept one eye over his shoulder as he 
started home, lest the shopkeeper should change his 
mind and come to force him to give back the pearl. 
He went, as soon as he was out of sight, by side 
streets, by unfrequented paths and routes, unsleep- 
ing at night, watchful by day, lest he lose the precious 
stone, which represented all his wealth and crowned 
the supreme effort of his life. At last, with palpitat- 
ing heart, with joy that cannot be put into words, he 
brought the treasure home, presented it like a sacrifice 
to his wife or his betrothed, hung it about the neck 
of his daughter, or with a sense of triumph that knew 
no bounds laid it in the hand of his king. 
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He had found the pearl of great price, he had sold 
all that he had and bought it, he had achieved the ob- 
ject of his highest search. There are three things 
about him which are worth remembering. 


I 


First of all, he was a man who was on the search 
for something of real value. Other men could trifle; 
they could be absorbed with things that did not matter 
much; they could invest their money in cheap jewels, 
in shoddy trinkets, in second-rate pearls, in fairly 
good rubies, in any one of a hundred things that were 
less than perfect. They could be satisfied with real 
estate, or with merchandise, or with houses, or with 
friendships, or with ideals, or with characters that 
were passably good. They could get through their 
examinations in the subject of life with seventy per 
cent, with eighty per cent, with ninety per cent; but 
here was a man who wanted his pearls perfect, his 
gold twenty-four karats, his silver sterling, his ex- 
amination in the study and prosecution of life one 
hundred per cent. He was out after the perfect, and 
he would not stop at anything short of that. He 
wanted it in his ideas. He wanted it in his property. 
He wanted it in life’s adornments. He wanted it in 
life’s substance. He wanted genuine values, and he 
wanted them everywhere. He was pursuing the flaw- 
less, the faultless, the pure. It was a great and tireless 
quest. And it was a lifetime job for him. 

And this is one of the great heart-breaking pities 
about life everywhere. People do not seem to care 
whether they get their hands on anything that is really 
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worth while or not. They will make a mad rush for 
money. Let somebody whisper that one of the banks 
is insolvent, and see what happens. Let somebody 
start a land boom in a neighboring State or county or 
town. Let somebody report a find of oil or gold or 
diamonds. You know what kind of rush there will 
be. If somebody starts some new and exciting kind 
of amusement, all the pleasure-hungry hordes herd 
like prairie cattle to a saltlick. 

- But the great solid matters of life, the things that 
make or break souls, the things that make the differ- 
ence between giants and pygmies, between saints and 
religious haphazards, between moral howitzers and 
spiritual popguns, between voyagers and derelicts— 
these things often go begging and without attention. 
Look into the faces of the crowd next time you walk 
the street, and make an estimate of the proportion of 
those you meet who are desperately in earnest to find 
the thing of highest worth in life. See how many 
you think are on the hunt for goodly pearls, and who, 
if they find it, will sell all they have and buy the one 
pearl of great price. Better still, look yourself in the 
face, and see if there are any marks there, if there is 
any light in your eyes, to indicate that you have made 
any serious appraisal of the values to be had in life, 
and whether you are spending your time and strength 
in getting the main thing. Are you going on to any- 
thing in particular? I do not mean, are you working 
for such and such a salary? I do not mean, are you 
trying to be respectable, and observe the normal con- 
ventions of a decent society? I do not mean, are you 
going to keep out of jail and shield the family name 
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from disgrace? I do not mean, are you going to sup- 
port your wife and children, and keep starvation away 
from your door? 

Of course you are going to do these things; but are 
you winning, are you seriously striving to win, high 
integrity of soul? Have you set out to get your hands 
on truth? Are you on a pilgrimage toward Christ- 
likeness? Has some vision of a high and beautiful 
help which you may render to mankind, or to some 
group of human beings, lured you out, and put a 
strange light into your eye, and a new passion into 
your heart, and made you a modern Galahad ready 
to do the meanest service to the neediest soul? Has 
something great got hold of you and thrust you out 
to carry on in the face of opposition and discourage- 
ment and setback? Have you learned at the feet of 
‘Jesus what the one thing needful is? And are you 
moving heaven and earth to attain that one thing 
needful? Are you saying, “This one thing I do’? 
And do you press forward toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus? 


II 


The second fact about this merchantman who sought 
goodly pearls is very close akin to the first one: He 
knew them when he found them; he even knew enough 
to recognize the one pearl of greatest value when he 
found it. And that is another one of the tragic facts 
about the life we see all around us, and in our own 
hearts. People do not know the difference between 
what is solid and what is only veneer; between what 
is genuine and what is counterfeit; between what is 
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true and what is false; between what is good and 
what only seems good; between a pearl, a beautiful, 
glowing, sun-centered pearl, and a piece of painted 
glass. “My people are destroyed,” said Hosea, “for 
lack of knowledge.” That is, they do not know a good 
thing when they see it. They go on and spend their 
money for that which is not bread, and their sub- 
stance for that which does not satisfy. And when 
they get through consuming what they buy, they are 
as hungry as they were before. They think they will 
be fed, but they are deceived. They dream of happi- 
ness, but what they thought was wine turns to gall in 
their mouths. “At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.” 

A young man came to the city ten or twenty years 
ago. He had good backing, the backing of a Chris- 
tian father and mother. They did not have much 
money, but they had character and they knew God. 
And that is the best backing any youth can have. He 
had grown up in the quiet, strong atmosphere of that 
home. He knew what was good, and was bent on 
doing it. He went into business. He succeeded, as 
you would expect any young man with the kind of 
backing he had to do. He made money, he was gen- 
erous with it, he supported the Church, he led in civic 
movements. People praised him, and said that he 
was a model citizen. They drew pictures of what the 
city would be, if there were twenty young men in it 
such as he. 

But it went to his head a little. He began to lose 
his sense of proportion. He found that it was hardly 
practicable to keep the old, staid ideas of the country 
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church and country home from which he came. He 
found that they did not work very well in the city. 
He began to follow the customs of the business world, 
the sharp turns that keen-minded men take. He saw 
a chance at a big profit, if he could cover a little bigger 
margin temporarily. He had some funds that had 
been intrusted to his care for investment. The 
temptation was too strong. For his ideas were not 
quite so strict as they used to be. He had fallen in 
with the fashions of the world. He took the risk; it 
worked out well. He made enormous profits. 

Then he took on a few new ideas about enjoyment. 
He said that a man must not become a grind; he 
must have relaxation. He began to move with a little 
faster set. He scrapped some of his ideas about right 
and wrong in pleasure. He was handsome, he was 
attractive, the young dames of society fawned and 
fussed about him. He agreed that a man may as well 
live while he is alive. The whirl grew more and 
more fascinating. He had plenty of money, and the 
whirl knew too that he had plenty of money. He fell; 
like many another he fell into the trap which the 
devil, otherwise known as a certain beautiful and 
charming woman, had set for him. You know what 
that meant to his home, to his wife and children. Ask 
him to-day if tinsel and gilt take the place of gold. 
Ask him if adventure and flings are like pearls for 
value. 

And there came a young girl to the city a few years 
ago. Her home was Christian, almost sternly so. Re- 
ligion was to be taken in earnest; the Church had 
the first outside claim. Carefully trained she was in 
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everything. Nothing was more certain than that the 
utmost care must be exercised to preserve her name 
above suspicion. She made a promise that when she 
came to the city she would find her place in Sunday 
school and church, and would keep close to her Lord 
in everything. But she got a taste of life that was a 
little different. She said that she had been bored long 
enough by going to church. It was tiresome to have 
to get out of bed and hurry off to Sunday school on 
Sunday mornings. These Church folks were a little 
slow anyhow. One might as well live among people 
that were interesting and had a little life in them. It 
was such a pity that if you wanted to be good you had 
also to be dull. There were things a lot more inter- 
esting than Church and religion and such. That was 
the way she felt, and the way she still feels. Good 
clothes and a big time got her. She burned the wings 
of her soul in the flame of passion, She-has become 
a rather cheap thing; she can be bought for a song or 
less. Things that once shocked her and things against 
which her whole training and nature revolted violently 
now seem commonplace. The next time you meet 
her, look her straight in the eye and see if she is 
getting out of life the things she thought it had in 
store for her. Look for the unmistakable gleam of 
joy; look for the sparkle of happiness; look down 
through her face and hunt for her soul. You will 
find a shriveled thing, a bitter, cynic thing, restless 
and restive, hating the very world in which she lives. 
Ask her if she has found any pearls. She will tell 
you sadly and resentfully that what she thought was 
pearls turned counterfeit; tears will start as she re- 
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members what she came to the city with, and how 
life has changed to cinders and trash. Honored wife- 
hood, virtuous motherhood, sweet soulhood—all are ir- 
retrievably gone. 

God pity her, and all who, like her, do not know the 
pearls of life when they see them—and sometimes 
they have even had them in their own hands! God 
pity all who have had life’s great and eternal values 
in their grasp, and have released them for the trinkets 
and foolery and cheap claptrap and tawdry show! 
Perhaps they are to be more pitied than condemned. 


Ill 


A third interesting fact about this merchantman was 
that when he had found a pearl that was worth buy- 
ing he was willing to pay for it. He was willing to 
pay for it, even if it took all he had. 

Now that is a thing we have all got to do. We 
have got to put in all the surplus, and all the capital 
stock too. We have got to put into this business of 
living right, of serving God, of going the way of Jesus 
Christ, all we have. We cannot “play safe” with 
Christ. He requires a total risk. We must go all the 
way. You remember a story about a young man who 
came to Jesus asking about life. It was life that he 
wanted, and he had heard that Jesus could tell him 
how to attain it. So he came on the run to Jesus. 
And Jesus said to him—he was a rich young man, and 
a model in every particular save one—“Go and sell 
all that thou hast, and give . . . and come and fol- 
low me.” You remember that that test was too much 
for him. He turned on his heel and went away 
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grieved at that saying. It was a bigger investment 
than he was willing to make. It was going to take all 
to get life, and he was not willing to give all. He 
went away without what he came for. He wanted 
life, but he did not want it badly enough to pay for it. 

Let us imagine that merchantman talking with him- 
self about that pearl, after he had found it. ‘That 
pearl is the finest thing I ever saw. It is perfect. It 
is for me and my purposes the most valuable stone in 
the world. But it will take all I have. I shall have 
to give up my surplus cash. I shall have to sell my 
real estate. I shall have to give up this smaller pearl, 
this ruby, these golden earrings, these amethysts—it 
will take them all. I prize many of these things; I 
had thought that I should keep my hands on them as 
long as I live. But here is the pearl of great price. 
Good-by, everything! It is mine!” 

And here is a modern merchantman—dealing in the 
jewelry of life. There are some hundreds of them 
here this morning. We are all handling the precious 
merchandise of life. And this modern merchant says: 
“T have found what my heart wants; I see the prize 
of the calling of God in Christ Jesus; I know that his 
way is the only right way to live. There may not be 
so much money in it; there may not be so much of 
worldly pleasure in it; but it is the way to save my 
soul; it is the way to save souls all about me; it is 
life, eternal life. I shall have to part with the old 
way of doing business; I shall have to give up certain 
varieties of worldly pleasure and indulgence; I shall 
have to be more scrupulous in the way I make money 
and in the way I spend it; I shall have to be pure in 
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act and thought; I shall have to be more generous to 
the cause of God; I shall have to give up hard ways 
of feeling toward people; I shall have to surrender 
my chance at revenge for wrongs done me; I shall 
have to learn to love, even to love my enemies; I shall 
have to stake everything on doing right and being right, 
and on religion; I shall have to learn to lose, if I lose 
with God, and think more of being right than of suc- 
cess; I shall have to forsake all to follow Christ, and 
where he leads me I shall have go follow.” 

And what will the modern merchant say? What 
do you say? It will not avail you much to see the 
way of life, to look at the priceless pearl of truth and 
goodness and God, any more than it will satisfy a 
tramp’s hunger to look through a baker’s window. 
There must be a way found to get possession of the 
bread. The price of goodness too must be paid. And 
_ it will be no cheap price, either. 

Nor will it be worth while to try to satisfy yourself 
with second-rate pearls. I do not care how many 
things you have which you think good and valuable: 
before you come to possess the one pearl of great 
price, they will all have to go. All compromises, all 
disposition to be satisfied with a second best, will have 
to go. If you should keep on gathering things in till 
you had gained the whole world, and if you should 
keep on heaping attractive things together, things 
which are really good in themselves, but should omit 
the main thing, and lose your own soul, how much 
better off would you be? “When the half gods go, 
then the gods arrive.” When the ordinarily good, 
the fairly respectable, all the ranks below the top— 
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when these go, then there is room for the best. When 
the less-than-the-best is scrapped, then you may have 
the excellent and surpassing.. When all else is sur- 
rendered, then you may have Christ. 


That is the way, and in the end it is the only way, 
of life. 


THE MESSAGE FOR TO-DAY 


BY FRANK SMITH, D.D, 
Texas Conference 
Matthew 7: 28, 29: ‘‘ And it came to pass, when Jesus 
had finished these words, the multitudes were as- 
tonished at his teaching; for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as their scribes.” 

Tus text offers a convenient starting point for a 
discussion of the message that is compelling and 
authoritative. Jesus never failed to impress his hear- 
ers with the genuineness and the authority of. his 
declarations. Even at the early age of twelve, when 
he went up with his parents to Jerusalem to the feast, 
we read about the impression produced by him upon 
the great doctors of the law: “And all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and answers.” 
John’s Gospel, recording his Jerusalem ministry, de- 
clares: “The Jews therefore marveled.” When Jesus 
visited his home village and preached in the home 
church the Nazarenes were astounded. “Whence hath 
this man this wisdom and these mighty works?” they 
asked. 

Preéminently Jesus was the man of authority; but 
every message of every age must likewise be a mes- 
sage of authority, if it be genuine, and every mes- 
senger must be a man of authority. It would be in- 
teresting and profitable to develop this theme as re- 
vealed in the progress of mankind in all fields of en- 
deavor, for the same principle holds, whether the 
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messenger be discoverer, inventor, artist, philosopher, 
poet, statesman, or prophet. But I am concerned par- 
ticularly in presenting the theme from the standpoint 
of the preacher of righteousness, whether in the pul- 
pit or the pew, and there are certain elements to be 
analyzed in such a discussion that can be approached 
best through a consideration of, (1) “The Need for the 
Message,” (2) “The Message,” (3) “The Messenger.” 


THE NEED FOR THE MESSAGE 


There can never be a real message, at any time, un- 
less there is a need for that particular message. The 
realization of a need is the inspiration for all creative 
effort; hence the adage, “Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” A study of biography, the best of all 
literature, will reveal the fact that the men and women 
who have been accounted successful by their own and 
succeeding generations were men and women who 
caught the vision of a need, and who shaped their 
lives to meet that need. For illustration, take the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament is the story of the un- 
folding and development of the spiritual consciousness 
of a people; yet just as truly the Old Testament is 
the story of the successive realization of need upon 
need, and the coming forward each time of some man 
or woman fitted to interpret and to meet that need. 
Abraham turned his back upon his home, his kindred, 
and the associations of a lifetime, in response to the 
need for a revelation of the true God. Moses led a 
race of slaves out of bondage, and welded them into 
a compact nation in response to the urgent need that 
was laid upon his heart. There was a crying need for 
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the particular message thundered forth by each of the 
prophets of old Israel, who interpreted contemporary 
life in terms of the eternal. 

This compelling motive, growing out of a deep 
sense of need, is back of the activities of all those 
who move across the stage, as the drama of the 
Chosen People unfolds. And when God took upon 
himself the form of man, and Jesus came, it was in 
response to the need of a wandering, confused, sin- 
cursed worid. 

God’s messengers have always found their message 
through a realization of some need, and to-day offers 
no exception. Judged by the need, was there ever 
such a time for a ringing, authoritative message, as 
now? Ancient landmarks have been destroyed, eco- 
nomic and moral standards are in confusion, society 
is in a state of ferment. What a need there is! 


Tue MESSAGE 


This brings us naturally to the second division—a 
consideration of the message. The content of the 
message will be determined by the need of its own 
day, and it must be phrased in terms familiar to its 
own generation. Yet every true message bears the 
same distinguishing characteristics, and I wish to 
notice first these general attributes, 

I recall the impression made upon me in my college 
days by a prize-winning oration entitled “The Magic 
of the Spoken Word.” The orator was my good 
friend. I was prejudiced favorably to begin with, 
and when he reached the apex of his really brilliant 
pyramid of thought and exposition, I was literally un- 
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der the spell of the “Spoken Word.” That was in 
my freshman days. Long before I left college, I 
learned something that I have increasingly realized 
with the passing of the days. I learned that the 
power and glory of the spoken word do not con- 
stitute final authority, but that the silent message, the 
message that is lived, whether or not it ever be pro- 
claimed by word of mouth, is the message that in- 
fluences and endures. Indeed, words, per se, are not 
primarily essential to the advance and conquest of 
truth. Truth depends strangely little upon verbal 
statement. Think for a moment of the crowning ex- 
periences of your life, and you will find that silence 
has been the guerdon of life’s highest knowledge and 
most abiding assurance. “We watch the path of the 
dawn growing wider across an eastward sea, or feel 
the infinite suggestion of the skyline at eventide, or 
listen to immortal harmonies till we hear, as Keats has 
put it for us in one of the noblest lines of our lan- 
guage, ‘the music yearning like a god in pain,’ or we 
find the bitter-sweet meaning of love, or stand beside 
a grave deep as the heart, and, lo, we know something 
that could never have been told us by word of mouth, 
and that we can never tell to another.” The messages 
that have meant the most to us have not been those 
proclaimed with trumpet and drum, but rather those 
that have come during the quiet time, those that have 
come upon the wings of the “still small voice.” 

The real message is always the message of a life, 
instinct with the needs of its own day, and vitalized 
and thrilled by the transforming power of fellowship 
with the divine. Only that message which is the ex- 
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pression of personal experience has the note of au- 
thority. And if we are to bring to our day a message 
of divine authority, we must, of necessity, live con- 
tinuously in the realm of the divine. One cannot com- 
pany with low thought and selfish ambitions to-day, 
and rise to-morrow to a message that will carry con- 
viction and the stamp of the eternal. The plane of 
the message will be determined by the plane of the 
life back of the message. 

And what a mighty message we may have in this 
day! What an unprecedented opportunity the Church 
has to-day! We are in no sense derelict in these days 
in exercising “the magic of the spoken word.” There 
is a sufficiency of argument and to spare. But this is 
no time to quibble over outworn formulas and inci- 
dental statements. The message for to-day is the 
message of high, clean living, of sympathetic fraternal 
cooperation, a demonstration of the power of the 
Holy Ghost in the lives of redeemed men. 

The message of to-day must be voiced in terms of 
to-day’s problems, to be sure. International relations, 
the racial question, industrial problems, the necessity 
for outlawing war, contempt for constituted authority, 
the divorce menace—all call for fearless and vigorous 
treatment. But let those who call themselves Chris- 
tian in name be Christian in fact and they will find 
themselves possessed of the one solution for all these 
problems. 


Tue MESSENGER HIMSELF 


Finally, we come to the messenger himself. Real- 
izing the need of his own day, his life dedicated as a 
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living message to the service of his fellows—what 
about the messenger? 

The messenger must, of very necessity, be a pio- 
neer; he must be ahead of his time. He must enter- 
prise new thoughts, new projects, in which the masses 
can follow, and not lead. This is true in any field of 
activity, but particularly true in the realm of Chris- 
tian thinking and living. There are two expressions, 
dear to the heart of the Church, which have been so 
misinterpreted that they have been at times a hin- 
drance to the progress of the kingdom. I am speaking 
of the expressions, “The faith of the fathers” and 
“The religion of our mothers.” I hold devoutly to the 
faith of the fathers, and I want none other than the 
religion of my dear mother. But this calls for a spirit- 
ual interpretation and not one having to do with meth- 
ods and verbal statements. Because I do hold to the 
spirit of this faith and this religion, I must have an 
application for my own day. Unless Abraham had so 
interpreted this faith, he never would have turned his 
back upon Ur of the Chaldees; unless Martin Luther 
had fit the faith of the fathers to the needs of his own 
day, he could not have become the leader in a great 
religious awakening; and John Wesley would never 
have become the founder of Methodism had he been 
content to follow the commonly accepted religious ap- 
plications of his own day. To be a messenger is to be 
a pioneer. With a firm grasp upon spiritual realities, 
the messenger must fearlessly lead in the application 
of those principles to the needs of his own day. 

The messenger, likewise, must be misunderstood. 
The great discoverers and inventors, the great poets, 
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artists, and musicians have ever trod the thorny way. 
And in the spiritual realm no prophet is ever under- 
stood and appreciated by his own day. Unselfish 
service, the long look, has ever meant and ever will 
mean suffering, heartaches, and the severing of bonds 
that are near and dear, and often there comes a loneli-_ 
ness that would be overpowering but for the sustaining 
consciousness of a mission being fulfilled and of the 
presence of a God who never deserts his messengers. 
Moses, how could you endure with that race that 
mocked and laughed and forgot? “He endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” Paul, how could you 
endure persecutions and imprisonments and denial 
and treason at the hands of professed friends? “The 
love of Christ constraineth me.” Misunderstanding 
and suffering are his lot, but with Moses and Paul and 
a great host of others, the messenger endures. 

Finally, the messenger must be a prepared man. 
We talk about a man “rising to a great occasion”; 
but in the last deep truth of things this is a shallow 
and misleading phrase. No man ever “rose” very high 
toward an occasion. If he meets the great situation, 
and deals with it adequately, it is because he was al- 
ready living on or near the level of that situation. 
The most the great occasion can do for us is to give 
us the opportunity to prove what we already are. 
Through complete devotion to the little things, and 
long preparation, the messenger is ready when the 
supreme opportunity knocks at his door. “Genius is 
hard work,” and spiritual leadership belongs to him 
who has paid the price in devotion and sacrifice, 

The messenger occupies a threefold relation to his 
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message. He receives from God, he interprets through 
his own experience, he gives out to others. Receivers, 
interpreters, givers out—God give us the grace to be 
true in each of these relationships. 


“T see my call! It gleams ahead 
° Like sunshine through a loophole shed. 
I know my task; these demons slain, 
The sick earth shall grow sound again. 
Once let them to the grave to be given, 
_ The fever fumes of earth shall fly— 
Up, soul—array thee! Sword from thigh! 
To battle for the heirs of heaven!’’ 
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